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THE LANCET, January 26, 1867. 


A Xecture 
ON SYPHILIS. 


Delivered at Guy's Hospital Jan. 11th, 1867. 
By SAMUEL WILKS, M_D., 


PHYSICIAN TO, AND LECTURER ON MEDICINE AT, THE HOSPITAL. 


PART IL. 


GenTLeMEN,—In drawing your attention to the subject of 
syphilis, I allude of course only to the constitutional affection, 
and which is, strictly speaking, a ‘‘ medical” disease. It is of 
the utmost importance that you should regard it in this light ; 
for the neglect of so doing has been the main cause, in my 
opinion, of the cbscurity which has so long surrounded it. 
Although for centuries syphilis has received attention at the 
hands of the most eminent of our profession in all countries, 
yet, from having been too exclusively regarded from one point 
of view, it has been associated and confounded with numerous 
other complaints with which it has no necessary connexion. 
This error has arisen from the fact of its more usual commence- 
ment by a local sore on the genital organs, and being obtained by 
sexual intercourse. These two facts have ever been the upper- 
most points in the minds of medical men ; and thus syphilis 
has been styled a venereal or sexual disease, and from the fact 
of there being generally a primary local lesion it has been re- 
garded as a surgical disease. Now these two conditions—its 
venereal nature and its local origin in the sexual organs, the 
two main features in its history as formerly considered—are 
not necessary or essential to its existence at all. The virus of 
the disease may be introduced into the system without any 
affection of the genital organs, and without sexual intercourse, 
and, indeed, without any primary lesion whatever. I believe 
that any obscurity which has hung over the disease has been 
due to this erroneous way of regarding it, and which stil] 
seems to veil the truth from many. We shall see that syphilis, 
being a constitutional disease, is introduced into the system 
by a virus ; but this by no means need be gathered from sexual 
intercourse : it need not be introduced through the genital 

nor by any sore at all. At the same time it must be re- 


I say for a long period all contagious sores found 
i were styled venereal ; but it is evident that 
i local in their character, whilst one 


was eminently virulent. Syphilis 


ious sexual disorders ; but it may 
udes to a constitutional affection. 
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Celsus are met with at the present day, and are not syphilitic. 
I merely mention these circumstances to show that it is 
sible for ulcers to form which may not be ilitic, yet the di 
from them may prove morbific produce them in 
others.” Carmichael was obliged to make the following 
statement : ‘‘ The syphilitic disorder, which was im 


j 
4 


y peculiar tend: rts to < 
from allowing venereal matter to lie undisturbed in the chi 
by which it has time to irritate and inflame the parts; but 
venereal matter is more easily rubbed off i 
ing that touches it, it is a reason 


syphilitic 
sore, or if by a wound this may heal, and i 
the poison which has entered is ing i 


whilst venereal disease is a wide expression, and be used 
for all sexual sores. Ashen Bienen Seok, anh 
says that some have derived the term from o«)os, maimed ; 
pr bn evs dew; but that “it was probably invented by 
Fracastorio about the close of the fifteenth century from i 
ow dew, importing mutual love, for such is the title by which 
he has designated his celebrated and very elegant poem upon : 
There can be no doubt that some of the acutest observers of ; 
to those past generations w! writings are more 7 
cise on the point. Thus Abernethy : describes eight 
S| species of sores with which the genital organs were aff in i 
consequence of sexual intercourse ; and as this was long before 
apeewe known, it follows that there must have been some 
other cause producing them. Some of the sores described by 
end of the fifteenth century, was confounded with all kinds of 7 
venereal diseases, and, to the disgrace of our profession (with rr 
two or three splendid exceptions), have continued from that , 
| | day to the present—more than three centuries—to be con- 4 
| naturally thinks of the itch when there is an eruption between 
ilks ; | genitals are ; but as every secreting surface, whether 7 
ing ; ison when it is ied to it, it is possi a 
gan ; - ; oregon the genitals to receive this disease. al It is 
dy ; membered that there are probably many local affections having generally caught on the parts of generation in consequence of 
am ; irritating discharges which are highly contagious, and yet do | a connexion between the sexes ; bab any part of the body may 2 
von ; not contain any virus which is capable of contaminating the | be affected by the application of real matter, especially if : 
me produce a similar sore on another ; but how absurd would it from the configuration of the parts, and thus a favourite seat q 
be te 6 titutional affection, and style | between the angle and glans, near the frenum—not | 
nes ; both by the same name. : 
yde; as q 
len ; 
nell, 
“ leases escape.” There can be no doubt that formerly a number of 
8 is a disease sui generis; it is just as peculiar in its symptoms pre g OP were confounded with ype more espe- 
=o and results as is scarlatina or small-pox. It has like them its | cially one, which, although considered by some a modification “4 
incubation, its febrile disturbance, its eruptions, and sequela. | of the true 
hes seating the of, wil generally tical purposes of treatment, regarded as a local affection. Thi 4 
rer; end of also there are ying suppuration of the neighbouring lymphatic glands, and 
am; those who oppose this view, and that the disease has Followed by no further disturbance of the system; whilst the + 
on ; always been recognised. There can be no doubt that Celsus the medium HI a 
sot ; and others speak of con be a the mean 
ke; by whether he all I 
D.; until the whole y 1s contam1 
8.; ightest di at anythi to surg ) 
| 
de» ndicating a local one. There are some who have main- exclusively as 
nee, hat the disease can originate de novo from excessive | affection. I i oe ee } 
ez miscuous intercourse, and of which there is no proof ; | rally a primary local lesion, was sup Soapemn ; 
I say that syphilis is not essentially a venereal disease, | simple external disease. 1 am aware that so-called second of 
not much meaning in the argument. The term syphilis eymptoms were observed, but this was not sufficient to compel ; 
*3 a aa only to the constitutional affection ; | practitioners to separate syphilis from simple sexual affections. f 
0. D 
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lg when the matter was at it was er ic con’ noxious t enters 
a considered at all, i declared | oth i ious disease. Some ious elemen 
. 2 that the secretions and blood of the syphilitic patient were not yale ony After a time the animal is taken ill with febrile 
ie contagious. Be careful, then, not to be led into the error of disturbance, and marked changes occur in the skin and mucous 
gi treating syphilis from a purely surgical = of view, as is | membrane. On post-mortem examination, characteristic altera- 
comstines heard in the uestion as to the applications to tions are found within the body. I venture to affirm that no 
a) the sore, as if the sole object was to heal it Sh Senet any more is known of the nature of small-pox or scarlatina ; in- 
“| regard to the virus which is being absorbed. To consider the deed, I have heard a medical man declare that he knows more 
one without the other may be as absurd as the consideration of Sore than of It there- 
a ue the best method of healing bite given by w dog which i fore simply requires a name in order for it to put on one 
i affected with rabies. aon ow to treat the chancre side in the category of recognised diseases. I may remark 
Yt oe has been a subject by far too g exclusively considered.* that it was pleasing to see how medical man of intelli- 
ae Now, in speaking of other specific diseases, you may re- fence, seeing the true nature of the disease, never allowed 
4 member that there were certain leading features in them which imself to occupy the public prints with vaunted methods of 
diseases I intend those | cure. These remarks bear upon the subject of syphilis. 
| whic wet hes Be nen om slow changes in the tissues As regards the disease now under consideration, the first 
a brought about Ba we ued causes, and which constitute thing to inquire is as to the mode of introduction of the syphi- 
ft w come ore us, itic virus into the e w occur, 
diseases which bef bat T litic virus i hich then and 
a} to mor conditions of an erent ki incu course the matter a 80- 
i allu bid itions of an altogether diffi kind, | the incubation. the poisonous from 
i and ‘sot up in the most healthy person through the introduction called primary sore can be conveyed to another person; but 
into his lood of a virus taken from another who is suffering one {icition which was asked by the Venereal Committee (of 
from the disease. A process is supposed to be set up in the | whi I was a member) of the witnesses was, whether an exeo- 
ie blood, which has’ been regarded as fermentative, and thus riation was necessary for its introduction. There were those 
a called otic; that a definite period is uired for the | who t this was necessary, and that in all probability a 
zym req' 
a) change ; that certain phenomena engue, and the process then breach of surface took place on the mucous membrane, through 
es ceases (some think by the elimination of the poison), leaving which the virus was taken up. Other witnesses said that, 
a ‘the subject as well as before. After the poison enters the there being an absence of all proof of this, they had no reason 
aa ans, 2 certs ported elapses, in which no oatward sign of | to believe otherwise than that the virus might enter the fol- 
ae its presence is seen ; this is called by the nurses the “ i licles, and be absorbed by ly ics or veins. It seemed, 
: e ; us e,” or the incubation ; wever, a 
“a time ;” by us the ‘‘hatching time,” or the incubation: then | ho to be believed by a third and large party that both 
the febrile symptoms appear, attended by a disturbance of the allow mate that although raw suriate would 
skin and mucous membranes, and it is especially by the altered 
ae dPearance of the skin that the differences of ‘the specific | an irritant virus to the skin or mucous membrane would 
Yj a are characterised. in time so alter the epithelial surface that absorption would 
i {I have already said, in speaking of fevers, that it would be then readily take place. This conviction was founded upon 
ie ltighly desirable to expunge the term “fever” as indicative of what is observed when various medicaments, such as aconite 
oR i an essential or substantive disease, since the use of the expres- or belladonna, are applied to the skin ; besides there were the 
° sion for such a purpose implies either an assumption of know- itive experiments of Ricord, who showed that although a 
oa ledge or an admission of ignorance. At the present time, the long time might clapec, yet that the virus would act ereatertip 
ie i igati of Parkes, Beale, and Handfield Jones ate throw- on a healthy skin, after having, of course, completely sodden 
iii ing ligh t upon the cause of fever—that is, feverishness or | the epithelial covering. If experiments be made with the 
Ce fever in the abstract ; and their researches will no doubt show virus; what mostly happens is the following that, as in vac- 
ae that the truth is com ed of the results of chemical tissue- cination, the puncture cals; soon s papele appears, which i 
‘om co) change, of cell- and correlated nerve-force. The con- surrounded by a hardening, producing a lump or button, which 
: if clusion will 'y be that fever under all circumstances is is almost characteristic of the disease This process generally 
a the same principle, though brought about by different modes. | takes three or four weeks or more; the average time is a 
Tf so, we must recognise feverishness or fever as associated month. poison sore, he hes already 
ok with many local changes, as in the Groat, Pilepmasios; we had the poison within him for a month. You may remark 
must recognise it in various nervous disorders, also in the the Jonger » specific disease is developing, the longer is its 
a so-called specific diseases. But why, amongst the latter class, | whole ‘uration, as well as the various stages, including the 
a one or two should be singled out for the distinctive appellation onset of the fever and that of the rash. A disorder like scarla- 
| eh. ene act very clear. There appears to be no reason why | tina, which runs a very rapid course, has a sho.t incubation 
ee searlatina should be called a fever any more than measles ; nae inn fever stage, the rash appearing after twenty-four 
| 8 and if, as many believe, the typhoid or enteric fever is due to hours’ illness. In -pox the fever stage is longer before the 
in the intestinal glands, it has no more right to the 
a i than would pneumonia to the expression ** pulmo- duration, the pre-exanthematous stage is more protracted. 
im mary fever.” Typhus we style fever simply because we have syphilis, « disease which continues over a long period of time, 
ae) designation ; but such a term as the “mulberry” disease would | efflorescence. Dr. Marston, of the Artillery, has that 
ii be quite on a par with the usual character of our nomenclature. the soldiers very generally said that a month had elapsed since 
(wae Tt would seem that we have a number of ific disorders— intercourse before they observed the sore in one ceee he had 
it those which are due to a contagious principles and that most daze chapes. 
te membrane ; e eruption produced often characterises | duced are of the hi importance great interest, 
| the diseases. Of this nature scarlatina, measles, | practically and The true or characteristic 
ia \, typhas, typhoid, te. To the former of these we give distinct | chancre is that w an induration occurs around the chancre, 
ih i names, to the latter a term which is expressive only of and the neighbouring glands are involved ; but we know that 
| i symptoms which are common to all. I do not object to the this is by no means necessarily the case: that soldiers and 
term ‘‘typhus,” because it can be used without its adjunct, | sailors (and this is the 
fever ; but or enteric. If, then, we could draw attention to secondary symptoms who exhibit 
tee get rid of this name, adopt in its stead some term expres- no evi ence of a local sore, or, perhaps, merely a cicatrix or'& 
| REE sive of its peculiarities, we should escape a ms difficulty, papule, but attended generally with indurated inguinal glands. 
\ and ‘be able to loose ourselves from the shackles with which cases do occur, I say, but they are exceptional. 
aa the term fever has always been fettering us. With the same | In corroboration of some of these views, not drawn from 
i object, we must avoid placing together typhus, hoid, and books, but from the mouths of living witnesses, it was said 
lM some other affections in our lectures and is our becks, ot by Dr. Beith that the virus might enter through the cuticle 
ati Sak ny, tied together, in our ignorance, bya Weld of without abrasion; Dr. Blenkins, of the Guards, believed the 
ihe we do not yet know the meaning. E ific dis- | virus tt y follicles. . 5 
” which we kno ing. Every specifi i be absorbed by the follicles. Dr. Frazer, who 
ae cose requires a name. ‘This was well seen last year during the | had had a large experience in India, had seen sores heal 
Lg . discussion on the cattle plague. This is still called a myste- at once; or, perhaps, there was a mere serach, which healed fee 
| ea rious disease, simply because it has not been privileged with a mediately, but was followed by the usual secondaries. In cases 
Hie name. I take it that we know just as much about it as any 
[peed make no apoloay for tha or sore whi ealed. It was for this reason 
| have yoqlted the fa, | that he relied more on the induration of the 
bee surgeons. gnostic mark than upon the character of the chancre. Mr. 
J 
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lg 


ion is generally observed at the point of introducti 
virus, and which condition is intimately related to the 
farther development of the disease. The great pecul of 
mappa is seen in this disposition to the - 
lymph or 


no doubt, although authorities differ 

its absolute necessary presence, that induration is the 
characteristic mark of the true syphilitic or Hunterian 
be admitted that it is sometimes wanting ; 

mass of indurated tissue which is some- 

seen on the prepuce, much like an everted eyelid, is too 
iking a fact to be overlooked. Herein, indeed, lies the first 
1 of the true nature of the disease; but mark the fact, 
@ sore, yet no ulcer need exist. The surface merely 

an ichor; but there is no 
membrane over it absolutely yed. If asore does 


exist, it y an after cecurrence: it is no necessary 


A 


from 
who having 
three 


saying it was im i 
he only knew one woman, who was 
an examination, and the mucous 


ber 


tai 
th ‘h the air, n 
; but it should be remembered that there is no 
I have 


s 


found healthy, although she had a discharge. On ini 
the chest a syphilitic rash was seen. Mr. Lee opi that 


- | from long intercourse this gentleman had not been infected, 


until, from some local irritation on the parts of a 
secretion was formed which was inoculable. i on same 
j al there was circumstantially related the case of a man 
ring under secondary syphilis, and having a sore on his 
lip, biting another man, and conveying to him the disease. So 
much for the secretions ; but the blood itself is poisonous, or it 
iatel by Lancereaux, there i 
a y is a narra- 
tive of a case of ama to by the blood on a medical man 
who voluntarily submitted to the experiment. The champion 
(to adopt the author’s expression) was an Italian physician, 
Dr. Bargioni. The patient who afforded the i — 
riment was a woman, aged tw -five, the subject of - 
marked constitutional syphilis. Her arm was washed clean, 
and no eruption existed on that geet. 

int w: 


plied to wh 


the sixteenth 


nor, in fact, is the | these 


ou 


Sau ing then that the virus from a depraved secretion or 

of a person suffering from secondaries has entered a par- 

ticular part of the body, what change is there locally pro- 
duced? Now | am 


It is syphilis in a milder form ; but we have heard 
Parker declare that he has seen an indurated 


Tue death of Mr. G. B. Edge, one of t 
scholars of Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, Dublin, 
reported to the board at their last i 
resolution was 


Lancet, 
Lane, also, had seen the constitutional affection where | 4 
disease was a little excoriation, and 
few days, left no sore and no indu : 
to the case 
to the bite of a which was little | 
i which had soon healed. i 
ntioned these facts to show that the 
» introduced into the system through | ; 
ion, and leaving at the spot no trace | : 
owever, are exceptional, since the in- ; 
cases of disease, as we shall presently see, find a nidus wher- | 4 
ever connective tissue havent exists—that is, in every part | 
of the body.” The first indication of this is seen in the chancre | 
as ich three incisions had been. 
© deltoid. In twenty-four 
hours the lint was removed. In four days all trace of the inocula- ' 
tion was gone. After a few doe Sa eotions an itching, and on 
ti looking at the arm there was o pred 
colour, but no induration around it. The papule gradually in- ; 
| a silvery scale. 
en glands in the axilla became enlarged. On day 
glands were larger ; and on removing the scab from the a 
ion around it. the eighteenth day there was an ulce- r 
0 syphilitic process. nngton, the commentator rated surface with a crust on it, and a certain amount of bardnegs > 
ter, says the character of the primitive venereal affection | at its borders. On the twenty-third, it was larger and harder. : 
Well, then, this indurating process goes on for three or four | the papule he nocturnal pains in the head, and observed 
weeks after the introduction of the virus, subsequently an in- | some enlargement of the cervical glands. A week after this.a 
Snavtion “of tho glands in the groin ensues, andl then fallow roseolous rash appeared on the body, and spread all over him, 
the constitutional or secondary symptoms. In another week the sore 
Before, however, ding further, and leaving the subject eye The 
ude to was given, and 
hat is, ‘ 
long | capable of con ; 
4 experiment 
unwittingly tried in the ; 
ng the operation of vacei- 4 
nation. I been made q 
with the blood o & patient who only the q 
disease 18 contagwous. For instance, there are a | disease. fact, all we want to ascertain 
great many prostitutes plying their trade in whom there is no | the frequency of 
existence of a sore, and yet these women are largel: i the blood or certain secretions, so as to speak wi certainty 
the disease. Theoretically, you would sappowe that although 
the primary sore had healed, yet, as the poison was still -| symptoms amongst those who are now arrested under the 1 
3 so, but failed to it. i- 
ments have been made which thas the toed 
and some of the secretions are poisonous in the secondary or 4 
constitutional disease. Diday speaks of the frightful ravages : - q 
of syphilis in © country village, introduced by » syphiliee this matter, and few of our witnesses at the Commission could 
infant, and propagated by the nurse; but I think I cannot do | give me much information. In the case of the Italian phy- , 
better than again quote the opinions of witnesses from whom sician just mentioned, you see there was no marked indurated ; 
T have heard the facts orally. First, there was a surgeon who | sore, and thus it is possible that the virus from the two diffe- f 
accidentally cut his finger whilst operating on a man suffering | rent stages of the complaint may produce different local effects. ; 
{rom coovndary symptoms, and who himeeit, in consequence, Diday maintains that syphilis may be propagated either from ; 
took the disease. This = gave it as his opinion that | pri or secondary, and that the latter contains a less virn- 
women go on infecting men ong after the primary sore has | lent pos Po 
healed. Dr. Marston believed, also, that discharges of Mr. Langsto 
Of the same opinion were rom secondary source. re cannot, 
. Erichsen and Mr. Samuel Lane, Mr. James Lane and Mr. » be left out of the question the seat of the primary i 
Gascoyen, of the Lock Hospital. Mr. Langston Parker had no Dave to 
doubt that the discharges of women produced the disease in | racter, seeing indurated chancre is comparatively uncom- 
the other sex; but he stated, still more, his belief that they mon in women. 
would produce sores of an indurated kind. He had seen con- | = - SS 
stitutional symptoms thus conveyed, just as f lhe resident , 
women. by means of the seminal fluid. Mr. , having been ) 
I ith extreme 
as Po | regret that Mr. Edge, late resident scholar in Sir Patrick } 
* When at one t | board wish to 
aceounted for by received record their sense of the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Edge 
the during the late visitation of cholate, and of his high t 
; bat 1 do not t qualities, to express with on ; 
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Ir is now generally accepted as an established fact that the 
blood may be poisoned, not only by visible and palpable sub- 
stances introduced through the stomach or other channels, as 
in the case of poisons commonly so called, whether mineral, 
vegetable, or animal; but also by more subtle matters which 


And surgeons have long acknowledged that the blood may 
be poisoned by the introduction of matters into it, either from 
another body, whether living or dead —as, for instances, in 
and dissection-wounds,—or from an unhealthy wound 
or diseased part of the body itself. 
In the case of blood-poisoning by some morbid material 
which eludes our senses, it must be admitted that our ideas 
have been always vague and obscure. The conviction that 
some material poison is operative in these cases is derived 
from observation of the effects uw and the well- 
we e an 
relation of ‘cause and effect ‘here to that which 


err Propagati 

@ disease as hysteria, in which, by the force of example, this 
state in one person may pruvoke an outbreak in 
we cannot, I thirk, conceive the communication of 


For example, doctors are tolerably well agreed that a material 
poison of a definite nature, introduced without, is at 
- work in small-pox ili 


and 
On the nature of the poisons which produce what are called 
There is 


t among themselves—and 
their effects, pre- 
these features in common : they effect ch i 
uring a period of what is termed incubation, 
they are themselves abundantly multiplied or repro- 
By this they are distingui as a class from all 


i as those furnished by the mineral 
generally as the dose ; but this cannot be said 


differences they may 


4 
a 

Bs 
BE 


animal 
be 


as bservation whatever indications 
idence that the effects vary as the dose, 


are ignorant of the actual nature of the poison or poisons which 
act, of their mode of operation, and of the extent to which 
their action may be qualified by different conditions of the 


Hye 


i 


scattered over the chest and adjacent 
of the surface varies much from time to ti 


* There is proof that putrid animal su 
substances in a state of decomposition (and it is distinguish 
tween decomposing and diseased fl-sh)—may not only act as poisons when in- 
troduced directly into the blood or absorbed from a wound, but also when 
absorbed through an unbroken surface, or even from the alimentary canal 
after they have been taken as ordinary food. Gaspard, after relating 4 


pendix, No. 5. 
Although the ski in stained of a dusky-yellow colour, 
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| monly a rs after rations, although, so far 
— | or pus injected has @ manifest and most important influence | 
) | upon the result. Concerning these animal poisons, however, 
— the question, What influence has the mere quantity of poison 
— introduced upon the result’? can never be answered while we 
| 
| Sysvem, 
| Dead and decomposing animal 
— ; - more akin in its operation to inorganic vegetable poisons 
elude our senses and are recognised only by their effects, a8 | than to those which provoke zymotic diseases. Although the 
in the case of fevers. first and last present many such as the 
i general sym produce individual organs the 
| and throogh eliminated, and 
ie | the poisons in each case differ among themselves, both m 
ee | character, such as volatili , and action, such as local deter- 
a | mination, there is no evidence whatever that any dead and 
it | decomposing animal matter is ever multiplied or reproduced in 
i | the blood, or effects such changes in it that the system is 
13 | henceforth no longer susceptible of its influence. 
ag Under the title, poisoning of the blood, there may be arranged 
ae a large and most important class of diseases. 
‘ae ing in either the digestive or respiratory a) 
ge if obtains in the case of poisons which are visible and palpable, "Next of organic poisons are the vegetable, introduced from 
id which we can examine and analyse. : without, and passing in like the former. Such, for example, 
oi If a disease be really infectious or contagious, catching as are strychnia and ipecacuanha. 
i people say, there must be, it would seem, some materies| The action of these is, as the rule, in proportion to the dose. 
2 a morbi, some matter which is capable of transference. Ex- Then of organic poi are the animal. These may be in- 
troduced without, tant ‘pais in Uhrengh the ts 
| } | they. be intred are—through 
may be introduced—as they ly 
UNE wounds or abrasions, or perhaps through mucous membrane, 
- ‘ : ut assuming the | or even sound skin: as the poison of dissection-wounds; of 
existence of some morbid material. We cannot, I think, con- ts and insects; of hoea and hilis. 
ceive how any disease which consists only in a perversion of andl 
the normal forces, or in an alteration of any normal structure, | stitutional action: as the poison of syphilis, and that which 
Or an organic poi er ified as 
disease may not, under favourable conlitions, become epi- or animal which are introduced frem without, after passing 
demic ; but an epidemic disease may not be, necessarily, com- in, usually through the respiratory apparatus, are 
municable, for we may believe it to be produced by certain of Enving pitied ef 
oii. matter whatever. = op te ; and pass into the blood : as that which produces pyemia, 
ee Of course, in many instances differ concerning the 7 
_exitence or presence of material poison —in rheumatism, for 
H . example, and in some forms of cutaneous eruption,—but, ex- | generally ushered in by rigors, which are pe nlveed aes 
ibd | clading doubtful illustratiens, there are many others left. | sepented end sometimes severe. These are often 
d ‘ | almost immediately, by profuse sweating and a very rapid 
| kingdom ; and what- | 
44 and 
Big, { | The skin is at first sallow, and gradually becomes yellow. The 
aa | urine is scanty and high-coloured.+ The tongue for a time 
— 
id produ proportionately mild. These latter then 
¥ bs Ls a : must have some mode of action beyond the former. Thus the | same effects when injected into the peritoneum as when introduced into the 
ite | eee may be either capable of reproduction in the blood, as veins. They always produce local inflammstory irritation, and remote sym 
zymotic diseases, or at all events it must | toms which depend upon their (Journal de Physiologie, tom 
exciting changes inthe blood in different way | And there can be no doubt t! the most dangerous even 
‘and of a different kind from those produced by mineral poisons, | of poisoning hare been produced in many persons bythe co; 
P a The effects, for example, of the minute quantity i decomposition. (See Liebig’s Letters on Chemistry, 1859, p. 251, and A 
P a n introduced through a puncture in dissecting ca 
: idle by any mode of operation such as we may imagine 
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Coincidently with the advent of the general ptoms, 
character wound, if one, aa sud 
healing process is abruptly stopped. The sur- 
the granulations shrink and 
become dry, the soft parts flaccid, and the discharge almost 
ceases, or becomes thin, watery, sanious, or fetid. 
These changes are very soon followed by other local symp- 
toms. Usually the best marked are sudden tenderness, with 
rapid swelling of one or two or more, or sometimes of most 
of the joints, soon followed by a blush over the surface. Before 
long there is clear evidence of distinct collections of fluid. 
Pus, under these circumstances, is usually po 
the joints with extraordi 
often much 


running 
features of pyemia. 

: is of pyemia at its outset, after an ion or 
at which the earliest symptoms supervene. Rigors, for ex- 
of these which offer the ef 

as w occur 
— two. 

disease with which, perhaps, pyemia is most likely to 

be confounded, especially at the outset, is acute rheumatism. 
The fever, sometimes ushered in by well-marked rigors, the 
rapid pulse, the profuse sweating, and, above all, the pain and 
tenderness of joints, with often rapidly supervening pericar- 
ditis, are obvious characters of the latter affection. Fora while, 
indeed, in some cases, the diagnosis may be doubtful; but as 
the mischief advances, all doubt is usually cleared up. The 
eS ae See a case of pyemia so soon assumes, the 
excessive prostration, to say nothing of the dis- 

tinct evidence of abscesses in various if life be sufficient] 
onged, are characters which can he 
¢ must be confessed, however, that in some instances difficulty 
of diagnosis may remain throughout. I cannot help believing 
that im years gone by, when there was no distinct recognition 
of the pathological condition now unfortunately called pyemia, 
many cases of this disease were regarded and recorded as cases 
of rheumatic fever; and I think that even in the present day one 
could point to some examples of the converse error—to cases of 
acute rheumatism which have been recorded as cases of 


pyemia. 
The difficulty of diagnosis is naturally greatest at the com- 
the circum-. 

exis- 


again in rheumatism pain in the joints is often 


first sym 


’ reason to 

that the blood has become poisoned ; and there can be 
little room for doubt when signs of articular effusion supervene. 

The importance of a correct diagnosis is, of course, most 
a. In chronic cases there may be also 
ifficulty, but we have more time to watch. Pain and tender- 
ness in different joints successively, with disturbance of the 
the doubt is only cleared up by the occurrence of suppuration. 
But here again the previous existence of some local mischief is 
a most important consideration. In these cases, as in others, 
the mildest are the most obscure. 

Next to rheumatic fever, typhus and typhoid fevers 
are the diseases most likely for a while to be confounded with 
pywmia. As an illustration of this, see the Medical Times and 
Gazette of March 19th, 1864, where a case of pyemia simulating 
enteric fever has been recorded by Dr. Murchison. 

And one can understand, in a measure, why the sym 
of the diseases above mentioned het: Aare of 
pyemia. For the symptoms of all these diseases, at least the 
earlier ones, may be described as the result of constitutional 
irritation provoked by the presence of a poison or of some dele- 
terious su ce in the blood. . 

After death from pyxmia are disclosed the local effects pro- 
duced by the blood-poisoning, and these changes which have 
been wrought in the several organs and tissues constitute what 
has been called its morbid anatomy. For the blood, which is 
primarily and most profoundly affected, does not afford, to 

i observation, any such striking evidence of the changes 
it has undergone. Yet sometimes, as in the worst and most 


which the blood presents 
blood is found unnaturally 
black, soft, and imperfectly formed 


said to be putrid at the time of death ; for, however soon after 
the body is examined, there is evidence from its odour and the 

which the blood and soft tissues—as the spleen and 
other viscera, and often the muscles generally—present, of 
rapidly advancing decomposition. They may truly be de- 
scribed as already rotten. 

The local effects may be eon See, 

In various organs, spots pate congestion, more or 
less intense, varying from mere distension of the bloodvessels 

on. The smaller of these—the spots-—are, 

well defined and lar in shape, with 
usually a circular outline upon section. They are of a dark- 
red or livid colour, sometimes slightly raised, and often indu- 
rated. in the larger patches all these characters are usually 
less pronounced. The colour is less intense, being generally 
of a more dusky hue, and less defined. 

The exact condition of parts in the and blotches which 
first are formed is an interesting subject of inquiry. The 
term ‘‘ecchymosis” is commonly applied to these spots, but it 
does not appear that usually there is any evidence of actual 
rupture or extravasation. A careful examination of these 
spots with the naked eye and lenses shows that there is intense 
or and even stagnation in the focus of the mischief, 
with perhaps subsequent coagulation, and staining of the sur- 
rounding tissues from exudation of colouring matter; but 
there is no evidence, except in extreme cases, of actual extra- 
vasation of blood. Hence the term ecchymosis, thus applied, 
is not always strictly correct. The sequence of phenomena 
sketched above is indeed what might have been expected. 
One can see no reason why any rupture of the vessels should 
ordinarily occur. 


* Perhaps those cases of pywmia which supervene upon acute 

a bone in young subjects are most liable for a time to be mistaken for rheu- 

matism. Here there is no wound or obvious injury. The acute necrosis is 
due to the same inf that p ke rh ti Pp to cold 

and damp, and the first symptoms of one may easily be referred to the other 


ffecti Moreover, pericarditis is a frequent complication of this 
form of pyemia, Dr. Kirkes wrote some irable papers on these interest- 
ing cases, and amongst other means of diagnosis pointed out the constant 
occurrence of an eruption of smal! pu-tules a few days 2 the tiem fies 
ment of pywmia, quite different miliary v rheumatism. 
Medical Times, Nov. 1st, 1362.) 


remain clean, but is usually from the first tremulous. " - ag the very ; 
Ther ar often, soon after, vomiting and perhaps | 
occasionally hemorrhage from the bowels. Then the general | interv be observed between the constitutional disturbance 
haggard countenance, increase. aspect is sometimes wild, | In a word, if during the progress of a wound or local injury, u 
oftener dull, vacant, and impassive. As the disease advances, | there suddenly occur well-marked rigors and profuse sweating “4 
delirium, but from this, at first, he rallies when 
the ski Pustules or petechia, or 
of congestion or of erratic erysipelas, sometimes ap- } 
is a running, flickering, or imperceptible pulse; a dry, : 
brown, or black wilh ain the 
often subsultus tendinum, and then death. 
especially in the deeper joints, is not suspected during life. | ’ 
very commonty happens the f the} 
pase Pt are deeply placed that there are no signs of any | P 
disturbance while they remain quite at rest and are not | 
touched, yet the most acute sensibility will be evinced upon } 
are the symptoms collectively which are usually pre- ; 
sent in pyemia, but one or more of them may be absent. Even | rapidly fatal cases, where there has not been ‘ame for the loc; 
the rigors may be wanting. But the rigors, the profuse per- | lesions to appear, the direct action of the upon the 
spiration, the rapid pulse, and the increasing debility quickly | blood itself is shown plainly enough in the altered characters 
eath. In these cases the 
d fluid, with few, large, 
clots. Its power of coagu- 
| lation 1s evidently much mnpar Such are 
found possess hardly any power of contraction, serum ; 
| which escapes is eunetebeliy coloured and turbid. This blood : 
Is 
tence of a wound, or of some local mischief, is a most im- 
portant circumstance. As a very common rule, in pyemia the 
disturbance io proseded by come leash which 
must at least have attracted attention. When pyemia occurs ; 
without any external wound it is most frequently found in con- i 
nexion with acute necrosis, especially in young subjects.* Then | - : <a 
| q 


po 
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In the neighbourhood of and elsewhere, 
the organs are often infiltrated with eflused serum. 
Collections of pus different stages of and 
change, vary in size from mere purulent points to large 
abscesses video several ounces of pus; sometimes circum- 
scribed and bounded by well-defined walls ; at other times so 
— as to a infiltrated among the tissues. 
secon abscesses of pyemia are by no means 
always s simple collections of pure pus. Not only aon the pus 
vary in quality, and present all d of consistency, 
_ a sanious fluid with semi-solid flakes to a thick 
uniform glutinous substance, but it is often mingled with more 
or less lymph, which is either tolerably tough and cohesive, or 
soft, even _ with firmer shreds. At other times the 
the character of softening tubercle. Still 
more rarely, ‘tis is throughout of a rust colour, tinted with blood. 
Yet I think there can be little doubt that, as the rule, these 
pouge collections, when rapidly uced, consist of well- 
ormed pus. For by its physical other characters, both to 
the naked eye and to the microscope, the matter cannot usuall 
be distinguished from that of any ordinary acute abscess. It 
seems, indeed, as if the character of these collections, in this 
respect, was mainly influenced ho their rate of formation, and 
the time which subsequently ela before they are examined. 
The relation of the spots and patches of congestion to the 
abscesses has been clearly shown. They constitute the first 


b not pass into a state of suppuration, but , and patches 
of gangrenous tissue are found after dea These extreme 

effects are not very common, and, perhaps, are more often seen 

in the cellular tissue and in the lungs than elsewhere. 

urulent collections in all 


may be seen. Livid or petec ial spots, some 
centre, others exhibiting well- pus 


ly lost as it is traced outward, 
then into red, hepatisation, until 

gestion appears. Or simple collections of pus, “Ag “ide or 
no disturbance, passing insensibly into healthy 
tissue, or it may be abruptly defined, even encysted. Then 
these purulent collections Forge -and-by, more con- 
crete at the circumference, while Mh the centre they are 
still fluid. But at ys by inspissation, they become caseous 


hout, and, if life lasts, they will pass through still fur- 
ther erative changes. Thus they 
pearance of tubercle. 


These local effects of blood-poisoning most commonly occur, 
and may be most conveniently studied, iu the — The 
lungs are not og by far, the most frequent seat of these 
changes, but the lungs are often affected alone. It is a rare 
exception for them to be free when other organs are affected. 

In these organs, purulent collections are usually formed, 
first at the base, and then proceed upwards, so that the greatest 
number and the most advanced are ‘heat in the lowest lobes. 
This has been ane pevated out by Dance as a disti feature 
between these de and tubercles, It also 
been remarked that 


Again, in the lungs especially, though to a less degree 
the in size and number; in 


liver, when none are f: ndee in the lungs or elsewhere, and these 
exceptional cases almost always admit of a satisfacto: ap baa 
tri 


However, it would appear that cases occur in which, while 
the lungs have the liver has been affected under cir- 

of the tions (18°43) in the Museum of St. 
Bartholomew's is thus described 

“* Portion of liver from a man who died five days after am- 

putation of the thigh for disease of the right knee-joint.—The 


divided were undermined by old su oapesseting, sm 
and the long eben, vein, where divided, was full of en 
clots. Before death t limb became cedematous, and 
its su ial veins and cord-like. The deeper veins 
ly were blood-stained, and their contents fluid. There 
were remains of an old clot at the junction of the femoral and 
yma on the left side; but they were softened and broken 
own, apparently from decomposition, not by the process of 
disintegration which sometimes occurs 
‘“‘The liver was pale and rotten, and the hepatic veins dis- 
tended. The thin of goo small 
through the peritoneum spots in 
to be extravasations, in others 
only. oaded v 


here were no sor pu in the lungs or 
But there were spots of ecchymosis on the heart, with 
fluid in the pericardium 

But with the lungs, the liver, | 
canal, heart, muscles, joints, cellular tissue generally, 
other structures, are very often aff 

marked pyzmia, one or two or more of the joints are the seat 
of purulent collections. Indeed, this affection of the joints is 
usually, during life, the most striking and distressing of the 
local effects. It is astonishing with what rapidity pus will 
often be poured forth into a joint under these circums 
and it not unfrequently happens, when, after death, the joint 
is carefully examined, a quantity of pus having 
washed out, that ‘gp Be shght traces of any morbid action 
can be discovered. Here and there perhaps may be di 
some increased vascularity, and probably some thickening, but. 
the synovial membrane, sithough it may be somewhat pulpy, 
will be entire, and no amount of mischief can be detected ap- 

ken But in some cases the tissues of the 
joints—the synovial membrane and will be exten- 
sively disorganised. It will be obvious that they were being 
very rapidly destroyed. It does not follow, however, 
every joint which is swollen and seems to fluctuate contains. 

Perhaps nothing beyond some slight increase of vascu- 
[arity and infiltration ef serum can be detected. 

Lastly, it may be observed that these purulent collections 
and the accompanying mischief are by no means confined to 
the joints proper. They are often discovered in neighbouring 
structures, such as the sheaths of tendons, 

I think it has been shown ayy that the local effects. 
of p ae may be produced by the introduction into the 


Mian particles of solid matter—such as disintegrated 
That in either case the immediate local effects are 


the same. The most critical examination fails to detect any 
distinction in the engo portions of tissue produced by these 
different means, except that when solid which under- 
go no change, are em pereemedpeentnianetpanee« 
The action of fresh these effects is me- 
chanical. Either its a lote which it may form 

the blood, become impacted in the 


no doubt it acts in both modes 


twenty cases 0 on of the jung, one nds one 
of the liver. (De Phnfection Purulente ou ie. 1849.) 
ing of abscesses, Budd sa 


After the lungs, the liver 
attributable in 
some measure to uantity ay blcod that flows to the liver, and to. 
the slowness of by current ae ee its capil network, but per’ still 
more to those vital or other attractions by ¥ which matters of particular com- 

position are there detained and e And farther on he says: a 
et Lan have alluded only to inflammation of those veins that return their bi 
aes ediately to the vena cava, in which case the pus formed in the inflamed. 
vein is at once conveyed to the capillaries of the lungs. Sometimes it is he 4 
arrested there, and form in the lungs only. More generally, how- 
vd the lungs, to = dis- 


ever, some of the pus passes through the laries 
tribated with the arterial current; and ab though 
most numerous in the lungs, are found also in other parts of t he body. 

when pus is formed in one of the veins that feed the vena porte will be 
carried directly to the liver, wi/d generally all be arrested in the plerus 
to make up it 


il'ary ceasels that 


network in its lobul 
work, has a remarkable powe » 
injected into one of veins tl vena ports, stopped 

its course through the liver, and will cause circumscribed abscesses there, 
injected into the crural vein.” (Diseases. 


| 
| 
f , trne. The mischief may fall short of this. The morbid pro- | 
cess, may recede, and the patch 
of congestion, or the deep-red or livid spot, instead of passing 
| ae on into suppuration, may, after remaining for a while, clear 
ae ae i up, and gradually disappear. But if they pass on into ab- | 
|. ae scesses, they gradually soften towards the centre, which at the 
: ta i same time becomes paler, until at length a puriform fluid oozes | 
out when a section is compressed. there is a distinct | 
i collection of pus in the centre, with a halo of livid indurated 
if substance, which into healthy tissue. 
i Occasionally, when the local action of the poison seems to 
) or ae have been more intense, the portions of the structure affected | 
at 
| 
4 
Aas; ‘t e portal vein, and then arrested in the capillaries 0 e 
: ule j liver through which it must first pass. | 
a | will ‘ 1 ' The ver, from the seness of the vascular 
| 
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Pus, then, has no or specific action when present in 
the bleed. If putri it will act like putrid matvers generally 
do ; or ite globules may, under certaix circumstances, like other 
foreign particles, become arrested in and block up the capil- 

to 

uppuration is a common occurrence, either on the surface 
of wounds or ulcers, or in internal parts. 

| that is, its solid particles, 

‘ts corpuscles, cannot enter the circulation, except through 
some lesion of the bloodvessels. Pus may pass into the cireu- 
lation through an orifice in a vein; this occurrence, however, 
Sbeorbed. If this be net 


like any other putrid fiuid, will oe effects whieh 

the term pyxmia is applied. 1t will poison the blood. For 

when putrid pus is injected the symptoms of blood-poisoning, 

as after the injection of any putrid matter, will supervene. 

It is undoubtedly a rare circumstance to find a case of well- 

marked and fully developed pyxmia without of 

the previous existence of pus in some part of the body. 

previous existence of an external wound, indeed, is = 

means necessary to the development of pyemia. In 

on the contrary, it is perhaps 

with acute necrosis. But suppuration occurs in these cases. 

Now one of the chief ments of those who affirm that 

pry) med into the blood is the sole cause of pyemia 

is dra the assumed fact of the constant 

pede ovina But the fact that pyemia is so com- 
rece, its of another, 

which believe is the correct interpretation. 

Ste of a 

But 

out except under the circumstances in w. 

formed. 


always the conditions under which a sont fluid will be 
formed and can be absorbed. Admi fully, however, this 
relation of pus to pyemia, it is neverthe to be understood 


difficult ae at first t it may to be to account for the 
ects are uced by such different agents 
fluids and passive particles of solid matter. 

‘o take the second case first. It cannot be doubted that 
these minute particles act mechanically only, at least at the 

and congestion, which 
being d by other $0 
the extent of irritation thus set up, and the constitution and 


, Which ensue u or can be induced at 
Sr by, the introduction of morbid matters into the blood. 
ese may be mast aot profoundly an 


through the capillaries hindered, it accamulates, 
length s' to the circulation 
ive an 
significant these different agents 


the same organs—the lungs. 
which obviously act by blocking up the capillaries, 
are the sole or chief seat of the mischief, by virtue of 
position—their capillaries being the first that the blood reaches 
after its contamination, —their vascularity, and the minuteness 
of their capillary network. What other explanation, in the 
case of morbid fluids, can be offered of the fact, that here also 
the stress of mischief falls upon the lungs, than that the cause 
of it is likewise lodged in the pulmonary capillaries? In either 
ease the organs beyond are more or less protected by the total 
or arrest of 1 said that matter in the lungs. 
of said that, generally speaki , the spots 
ion produced by the injection of colid 
patches produced by the injection of poisonous fluids. This 
ad which constitutes of course no essential 
due to the fact that a fluid is more readily and widely 
diffe throogh portions o the 
It must be observed that the effects produced by the intro- 
duction of different matters into the blood is by no means uni- 
form. They may differ widely. Thus, after the mingling of 
certain poisonous substances with the blocd, instead of 
aa | Sea grene of the lungs and other organs may be pro- 
uced. is fact seems to be well established both by expe- 
riment and by observation. But does this resul 


capillaries. 
in the blood produced by the admix- 


me, 
In all cases stagnation and 


first ensue. The sub- 
sequent changes, whether sadeten suppuration, or 
are determined by— 


e, 
orThe ac action of the morbid fluid or obstructing substance. 


The changes it provokes. 
The constitution and state of health of the individual. 


(To be continued.) 


ON STRICTURE OF THE CERVICAL CANAL. 
By E. J. TILT, M.D., M.R.C.P., 


CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THE FARRINGDON DISPENSARY. 
(Concluded from vol. ii, 1866, p, 631.) 


From what has previously been stated it will be obvious that 
it is an imperfect diagnosis that leads surgeons to divide the 
cervix so much more frequently than is warranted by sound 
ee Dysmenorrhcea is so frequently caused by uterine 

disease, that we must not think of attributing it to physical 
obstruction to the passage of the menses, until inflammation 
and congestion have been removed by depleting the womb, by 
vaginal injections, and by the use of agents which, like nitrate 
of silver, substitute healthy for diseased nutrition of tissue. 
Many acase of dysmenorrhcea, supposed to be obstructive, will 
yield to persistence in the intelligent use of these measures ; 
and I am quite ready to admit Dr. Routh’s assertion that 
hypertrophy and chronic congestion of the mucous membrane 
lining the cervix may be sometimes beneficially modified by 
what I should call the internal scarification of the cervical 
canal. 

When all trace of inflammation has been removed it is time 


pus BOWE © Chance, ID ‘ 
vay into the circulation, no secondary abscesses would pe _ 
te, under ordinary circumstances, produced. For healthy 
nay be, very often has been, injected into the circulation 
it being followed by any purulent deposit whatever. 4 
| 
represent a difference of kind, or only of degree? Are sup- ' 
puration and gangrene—to take these striking results—distinct ; 
effects of different poi *—or are they only different degrees 4 
of morbid action, } sewer Sar by the intensity or quantity of 
| the poison operating, and the condition of the system? All I 4 
can say is this: that the evidence before us does not warrant | 
| the conclusion that these effects are due to the action of dif- q 
of the local congestions and suppurations in 
causes ns 
pyemia may, therefore, be thus classified. [ 
| Stasis due to mechanical action: a blockade produced by 
the impaction of solid particles. According to their size— t 
* Arterial embolism : by fragments too large to pass thro 
the sm 
into the 4 
Stasis due t 
| ture of morbi: 
| perly so-called 
| Capillary 
is often the changed or partially decomposed fluid of pus. | tion of the two above-mentioned 
| | 
| 
In the first case also, stagnation is likewise induced, but by 
a different process. It is essential to a free capillary circula- 
there occur should proceed in a normal manner. It has been 
shown that whatever interferes with those mutual changes 
constitutes an impediment to the capillary circulation. Hence, 
then, the congestion and stagnation, more or less extensive 
rough which it circulates. ealthy nutrition is checked, ] 
the normal changes are obstructed, and, therefore, the capil- } 
circulation is no longer free. The transmission of blood 
| 


acy 


‘similar 
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to infer that dysmenorrhea depends upon some obstruction to 
the free of the menses, and this can only be ascer- 
tained by ing the womb. While giving to Sir James 
Simpson all credit for having taught us how to sound the 
womb, and the value of the information to be thus obtained, I 
agree with Dr. Marion Sims that it is better to use as little as 
possible the instrument sold as Ais ; and if I have stated that I 
consider it unjustifiable to slit the neck of the womb when 
the uterine sound could be passed without difficulty, my ob- 
ject was to express a means of measurement that everybody 
could understand—a precaution rendered necessary by the fact, 
that those who recommend the frequent performance of this 
operation omit to state what they consider to be the normal 
= of the cervical maa red, I 
en a resistant probe is requi er Chassaignac’s 
uterine sound, which is shorter than Sumpson’s, and only 
ightly curved at its extremity ; but for ordinary use there is 
nothing better than the oe Ai wax bougies : they seem 
to have a peculiar aptitude to through the strictured 
and I have often been able to pass one when I have 
failed with = uterine sound, the — of the two instru- 
ments being the same. Another great advantage of using wax 
bougies is, that it is difficult todo harm with them. If they 
cannot pass the stricture, they bend and are expelled by the 
womb, whereas the uterine sound often causes great pain and 
Joss of blood, inflames yous or 
ing tissues, n own to ‘orate the 
hands. No one should 


difficulty in ing the sound, or 
pf not be able to do so, and may subject their patients to 


wax ies are of much safer use than the rigid metal rod, 
and if ht away, it will, toa 
curve in which it 


With regard to the dangers attending the division of the 
cervix, they will depend upon the extent to which the division 
is carried. If the cervix has been divided right and left, 
down to its vaginal attachments, one cannot be too careful 
of the patient for the following days ; but this is very seldom 
—. In the majority of cases in which one or two longi- 
tudinal incisions, to the depth of two or three lines, are made 
inside the cervical canal, particularly when the os internum 
is not divided, or when the os externum and adjacent tissues 
are thoroughly divided to the extent of three-quarters of an 
inch, it is quite unnecessary to subject the patient to the 
fuss and expense of a skilled nurse, or to enforce silence, and 
keep "the ar Yow in bed for three weeks, as if some fearful 
operation been performed. Common sense will teach the 
happy medium between foolhardiness and a ridiculous amount 
of precaution, and I am desirous of saying this, for I have 
the operation in my 


standing with respect to the fees that should be asked 
for various operations, and surely there should be a 
agreement respecting the fee for division of the 
cervix. At present some practitioners take five or ten 
guineas, which seems to me too moderate a fee, while others 
ask a hundred or a hundred and twenty-five guineas, which 
is obviously exorbitant, considering that no more is asked for 
ovariotomy, or for amputation of the thigh. 

_ Grosvenor-street, , Grosvenor-square, Jan. 1887. 


Scurvy.—We find by returns received from Liver- 
gest, end by inald Harrison, Lecturer on 
y at the Liverpool School of Medicine, that the number 

of cases admitted into ho in that town during the past 
exceeds by fifteen those entered on the books of the 


At during the Th al In- 
femary furnishes a list of 2, 


fu Northern Hospital of 35, and 
Southern Hospital of 59 cases, out of which 2 deaths have 
occurred at the Southern Hospital and 1 at the Royal Infirmary. 


REMOVAL OF A METALLIC PENCIL-CASE 
FROM THE BLADDER OF A WOMAN SIX 
DAYS AFTER ITS INTRODUCTION. 

WITH INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL REMARKS. 
By THOMAS NUNNELEY, F.RCS, 


GENTLEMEN,—Following the course which, as a rule, I have 
adopted in my clinical lectures, of calling your attention to 
those cases under my care in our General Infirmary which are 
of great interest and importance, whether from the rarity of the 
affection, the importance of the disease, the obscurity of its dia. 
gnosis, the difficulty of its treatment, its being a typical illustra 
tion of a particular affection, its being a connecting link be 
tween disorders at first sight not presenting much in commoa 
with each other-—as the very varied forms of erysipeloid affet- 
tions, which some of you will recollect I have more than onte 
brought under your notice, with the view of proving to you hew 
varied and, apparently, isolated complaints, having individual 
names and histories, are really but varied forms of this protean 
malady, owning a common origin and interchangeable, each form 
capable of inducing the other forms; or even of complaints & 
more frequent occurrence and of more easy management, bat 
of which the importance of knowing them well is in your 
future career certain to be great ;—I shall call your attention 
to the case of a woman whom many of you have lately seen in 
No. 10 ward. Though it is certain none of you will frequently 
be called upon to treat such a case, and even probable that 
many of you may not meet with a single one, yet it is of great 
importance when it does occur that you should understand it, 
and of interest that you should be prepared to manage it with 
skill and decision, or the consequence may be very serious to 
your patient. 

This, as I understand the term, is the true meaning and 
of clinical rather than the of 
on the principles ice of surgery. These, I ho 
should 4 the course on the 

tice of surgery, or by private study of those excellent 
books and dictionaries on surgical science which it is open to 
all to obtain ; or, better still, by a careful reading of original 
essays by writers who have made the particular subject their 
especial study. Bedside lectures, I think, are more appro- 
priately devoted to — out from the patient then directly 
under observation the meaning and value of symptoms there 
presented to us, the inferences which are to be deduced from 
them, the treatment which and the reasons 
why one remedy or one procedure is adopted in that particular 
case rather than another; for though we may follow, in all 
cases of the same disease, the same general outline of treat- 
ment, yet we shall find in each case, whether arising from con- 
stitution, age, or idiosyncrasy, the stage of the complaint, the 
particular where it happens to be located, or any other 
cause—and there may be many,—that great and important 
modifications are needed. Now, the proper adaptation of 
these modifications is all-important, and, not unfrequently, 
makes all the difference between curing the patient, and, if 
not absolutely injuring him, at any rate not doing him 
In fact, it is this knowledge, which experience 
tact confer upon the well- ed and thoughtful —_— 
which is so valuable to his patient, and which distinguishes 
the man of experience from the theorist and merely erudite 
man, This is nowhere to be so well acquired as at the bed- 
petent to the task. It es no difference to the character 
of the lecture whether given in this theatre, at the school, 
away from the infirmary, or by the bedside of the patient. 
This place is merely chosen as a matter of convenience, 
not only to the patient who is the immediate subject of the 
remarks, but also to you; for sym treatment, and re- 
sults can all be more freely discussed away from him than 
they possibly can be in his anxious hearing. 
ou will therefore understand that I expect you all to have 
some acquaintance with the principles of surgery. It is 
object to point out to you, as cases arise, how you may 
apply these principles to the particular case which is the sub- 
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{ SURGEON TO THE LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY. 
i i in uce a bougie, and still less a metallic sound, into the womb, ' 
i without previously ascertaining its shape and yea sO as | 
to know what curve it may be useful to give the probe, and 
4 i in what direction to introduce it. It must be particularly as- | 
YY & certained, by means of the finger in the vagina and sometimes 
ii in the rectum,*whether the body of the womb is not flexed 
oy : upon the cervix; for those who do not detect this condition 
ei) f ‘instances. It will be obvious that in cases of this kind the 
it 
| ¥ at q has been moulded. 
4 
| 
ie 
4 
an ot Uterine Therapeutics. 
ae Surgical skill is the fo ope kind of skilled labour, and 
og the surgeon has the right to value his work as he likes. 
soe The public need not employ him if they think he over- 
She ; estimates his skill; nevertheless there is a tacit under- 
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general rules and prince 
can more strongly imp 
ing how they have gov 
case to which they are i 
tration of their impo : 
speak, as I shall probably take an ear sition befo ‘ 
that serious accident case which l curved at ; 
where both femoral artery an vin, nd by this g 
nerve, were across, a the posterio’ } 
ternal wound—so small, indeed, that hed between , 
who first saw the man did not cons the same 
dangerous one, yet in which I had ed with the ure 
org and to that railway accidd the case it 
have been cut off,—I may Where the é 
imperatively demand amp cous membi 
s though ul 
Let us now proceed to the details hl of the dil 
before us. ined is an 
infirmary a few Su cil-case, whid 
bon sayi she int was 
ove pr the wom 4] 
two ile, AsI a long steel i 
cases, he Dd beted, or it w 
yone, and she was | he woman v 4 
being Sanda ba q 
me, 
per, and found 
cause being t es 
rith a countenance o} ith one grain q 
of considerable su lof barley-wa 
stout, in, otherwise 
the d bvered with 
ngest four years of htinence of 
n; she menstruate ined both bl i 
he says that on last four ounce a 
got into bed (her h first four 
or some time passe some sulphal 
he w nd farinace 
into passage dant, while r 
ingers and was lost. About the { a 
household work, sh¢ was never “a 
been unable to ho b Was 80 we 
nderness at the low ions to sho 
juestioned as to whi ted herself t 
ay” me to sup’ brvals than before t¢ : 
ing an imprompty in all probability 
ed this was the onl venience is not su 
into ina, to conjecture what a 
Greet up there, ced this woman to 
up there, but in thd ngs have been em 
of abdomen, byed has got into thd 
ick layer of fat. bladder, and more : 
tinged with blood + brsons than this on 
hal parts were exco Is have more frec az 
r; a which she had 
ible over t is 
beside her when 
yas some time befor¢ le that her stateme: 
he body, whatever which was in the w 
h the left, and not i true one. But it 
all straight urethral forceps we jogical motives, an 
eee made to touch it, so closely was ical matter of rem | 
by the bladder. With an angular sound a mor¢ ion, we will pass 
amination was made, and the pencil-case clearly gment, and say a 
lie to the right side, and te extend directly from 
wards, I now passed pair of curved forceps into 
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however, the obstacles were 
stone removed from the 


and the 


has been kind 
patient's case. 
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ive us the followin 
ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 


FATALLY ON THE FIFTH DAY. 
(Under the care of Mr. Spencer Surrh.) 
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The approach I'm aware of whisper: 
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lib: iv. 


THE URETHRA, PUNCTURED WOUND OF THE HEART, 
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noscendi via, nisi 
AND PERINEAL 
(Under the care of Mr. Pac xr.) 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
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HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


MEDIAN LITHOTOMY IN A CASE COMP 
STRICTURE, FALSE PASSAGES IN 
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Tax Lawcer,) LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY. j 
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TERMINATING 

Usvscan difficulties sarrounded the operation for removal Ly the following case the wound was in the right ventricle, | 
of a calculus in the following case. So formidable were these | 

that Mr. Paget remarked, before commencing to operate, that de Concours,” Paris, 1857), is, for obvious reasons, by far the 
he felt by no means certain of achieving his object. By pa-| most frequently involved under these circumstances. Of 12D 
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knee-joints, which became swollen, and shortly afterwards the 
wrists were affected. No family history of matism. He 
When admitted, he had slight 
> is knees, wrists, and ankles; joints not swollen. 
‘ongue coated. Pulse 150; respiration 24. Heart- and lung- 


bility, without fever or any marked change in aspect or loss of 
flesh, excite suspicion in the minds of equals as well as supe- 
riors. But in no long time the supposed “ skulker” exhibits 
the pathognomonic signs of fluidity and vitiation of the blood, 
due to the privation of vegetable aliment, which vanish when, 
by good fortune, the missing constituents can be supplied. 
Very different is the slow and exanthem-like course of the 


3 | enthetic poison. Yet it seems probable that these morbid con- 


ditions may coexist ; and it is certain that a considerable por- 


ent tion of those affected with scurvy have recently suffered from 


hour. 
At one A.M. on the 7th a second dose of ia was in- 
i sleep after it. Took his food well. 
the night. Still delirious. 


; passes his urine 
a mixture 


venereal. But the same increased liability is found in those 
who are convalescent from the climatic fevers and fluxes of 
the tropics, and only proves that the scorbutic poison, what- 
ever it may be, resembles most other poisons in making itself 
more quickly and potently felt when the recipient is debili- 
tated by previous disease. 

Woe to the sufferer who, by an unhappy error, is subjected 
to mercurial treatment. We need hardly recall the well-known 
incident in the life of Boerhaave, who, as the most eminent 
physician of his day, was consulted on behalf of the imperial 
armies in Hungary, when suffering, as all armies then suffered, 
from land-scurvy. On theoretical he prescribed the 
use of mercury to salivation, and out of four hundred men, the 
subjects of his experiment, not one is said to have survived. 

Experienced and discriminating captains may treat the cases 
as scurvy from the beginning. But the means at their dis- 


; | posal are very limited. The muddy remains of the lime-juice 


and | or its imitation are inert. Citric acid or nitrate of potash 


RELATION OF SYPHILIS AND OTHER DISEASES TO SCURVY; 
}C.ILITY OF DRUGS; THE “DREADNOUGHT ;” CHANGES 
R&QUIRED IN THE SHIPPING ACT, AND HINTS FOR FURTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS; COMPARISON OF THE ROYAL AND MER- 
CANTILE MARINE; CONCLUSION. 


with vinegar are the other remedies employed. But neither 


ing, on a great scale, the merits of lime-juice, citric acid, and 
i of potash ; and came to the conclusion, like all others 
who had fairly tried them, that citric acid, even in large 
doses, was inferior, and that nitrate of potash was compara- 
tively worthless. Neither the acid nor the potash salts, though 
plausible enough on chemical grounds, will bear the test of 


bility, but the most robust of the crew, have become affected. 
It is only because voyages are performed so quickly that we 


paradise by those rescued wayfarers, so great is the contrast 
to the misery they have left behind. 


A.tHoveH syphilis and the allied diseases have much to that 


answer for, as inflicting grievous injury on seamen, and lower- 
ing in an enormous ratio the health-condition of the merchant 
navy, yet in some instances they have been blamed for illness 
which in truth has arisen from other causes. It is not un- 
common for masters of ships to attribute to a venereal origin 
many of the cases of scurvy that occur in homeward voyages. 
This is often alleged in good faith, as there is generally some 
foundation for the surmise. The victim of scurvy has, in too 
many cases, been also the victim of sexual disease. Scorbutic 
symptoms are obscure at the outset. Muscular pains and de- 


The treatment of scurvy in the Dreadnought is simple and 
mainly dietetic; but it acts as a charm, and in most cases 


* Wi last the of from foreign 
greatly 1 por coat tn 1005, gar 


3 
He sweated profusely after the bath, which relieved his pains. 
On the night of Nov. Sth he was « little deliios 
‘ov. —Pulse 120 ; i ; temperature ° a 
continued to wander during the day, and towards evening 
very noisy. At ten P.M. a quarter of a grain of hydrochlo ' 
of morphia was injected under the skin; but he continued to | | 
scream ‘* Murder !” and to make such a noise that at eleven P.M. | } 
he was removed into a separate room. Ordered brandy, half- nl 
th.—Has slept but little for the last three nights; very | 
restless ; pulse 120; tongue dry, brown and 
one- of a grain o io-tartrate of antimony ten 
hour. After the third dose he ae Se and slept five | 
hours. Ordered two grains of sulphate of quinine and a quar- i 
ter of a grain of opium powder, in pill, three times a day ; and fs 
eight ounces of brandy daily. 1 
13th.—Is much less delirious; still passes his urine and 4 
feces under him ; says he cannot move his legs, and complains | . 
Poth. Slightly delie night; pulse 120; respiration 20 
— and expectorates white frothy sputa; rhonchus 
he 1 | of these recognised substitutes, although reported to have been 
much weaker, he was again ordered brandy (twelve ounces | Siven in large doses, has proved, in the numerous cases that : 
during the day). have come to our knowledge, to be of any appreciable value 
21st.—Seems quite rational, but cannot move his legs at all. | as curative agents. The present Director-General of the Navy, 
be eight wo pre Pagans Dr. Bryson, had the rare opportunity in a convict ship of test- 
of quinine and twenty minims of tincture of of } 
iron ; a dose to be taken three times a day. i 
28th,—Can move his toes a little, and has regained some 
| amount of power over his bladder and rectum. From this i, 
date he continued to improve. On December Ist he could 4 
draw hia lege up, and on the Sth he sat up in bed, and had 
defi: wall en den. Sek. ignorance even of those most interested is so persistent on 
such points, that trite facts and old truths are prominently ; 
E—_Eeee set forth and are accepted by the public as novelties. The : 
captain exhausts his medicine-chest in vain. When the vessel 4 
Reports enters the higher latitudes, not only those predisposed by de- i 
PRESENT SANITARY CONDITION ve not Ips en y disabled. AS 18, TISK 16 TU 4 
ship and freight ; for no disease incapacitates men more com- 4 
—— pletely for work, and, when they arrive at the wished-for f 
them. Fortunately there is in this great port of London an 
N asylum ready to receive them, aud to bestow that care without j 
o. IV. which they must inevitably have perished. It has been truly ; 
** It is a fact,” writes Dr. Barnes, ‘‘that stands out promi- f 
, from observations made on board the Dreadnought, 
Liverpool, North Country, Hamburg, and American owners 
| exhibit the greatest amount of disregard of the safety and 
| health of their crews." The plight in which the poor sailors from 
hardship, semi-starvation, ill-usage of every kind, 
indifference with which a worn-out 
| block would be thrown overboard.” 
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restores the sufferer in a few days from a state of extreme 
prostration to such enjoyment of life as he has long been a 
stranger to. But the physical deterioration from this blood- 
disease is sometimes great and enduring. ‘‘ The constitution 
that has once yielded to scurvy is so far damaged that any 
latent predisposition to other disease, as to phthisis, is apt to 
acquire ascendancy, and to hurry the victim to an untimely 
end.” We have here only to deal with questions of etiology ; 
but by far the most important contributions that have been 
made of late years to the pathology and therapeutics of the 
diseases of seamen have emanated from the medical staff of 
the Dreadnought. In reference to our present subject, besides 
the report of Dr. Barnes* from which we have quoted, and 
which has formed the basis of all subsequent discussion on the 
subject, Dr. Ward has given the profession some admirable 
and truthful portraits of scorbutic and other disease. (Vide 
Tue Lancet, Noy. 1860, et sey.) We know of no more interesting 
hospital to visit, of none more lavish of its benefits and catholic 
in its utility, or which is more thankfully appreciated. In any 
legislation in behalf of the sailor, we trust that the Dread- 
nought will not be forgotten; for no existing institution has 
been more practically useful. The sums which are said to have 
accrued to Government from lapsed schemes, dead men’s 
effects, and fines, could not be more gracefully or appropriately 
expended than in affiliating the Dreadnought to its great 
neighbour 4t Greenwich, or otherwise enabling it to extend its 
sphere of efulness. 

The other amendments in the Merchant Seaman’s Act which 
are required in order to place his physical condition more 
nearly on a par with that of his brethren in the Royal Navy have 
the great merit of being inexpensive to the country. They have 
been concisely stated by Dr. Dickson (Tux Lancet, Dec. 29th, 
1866). An improved dietary, including provisions for the sick 
and a daily issue of good lime-juice to all, is the chief deside- 
ratym. To secure for sailors the last essential article a system 
of inspection, or licensing, or special warrantyt+ is necessary 
as-a check on unscrupulous vendors, and equally unscrupulous 
buyers. Besides this, better housing should be provided by 
law in such vessels as are defective, by increasing the present 
cubic space by one-fourth, and insisting on the fittings neces- 
sary to insure a decent amount of comfort, or at least of 
tolerable accommodation. This cannot be called a question of 
wages, for the cost of the proposed changes to the shipowner 


would be infinitesimal ; but it involves a better tone and a | thé 


more lively and sympathising interest in their seamen than is 
often met with. When it is stated that by an annual expendi- 
ture not exceeding a pound per man the preventable diseases 
which now cripple and scandalise the merchant navy might be 
exterminated, it is difficult to attribute the present notorious 
evils to aught but want of knowledge and indifference. There 
is some excuse for the masters of these ships. The system is 
more often to be blamed than the individual. The majority 
are intelligent and kind-hearted men, but they are for the 
most part entirely dependent on the owner, and are often 
placed in circumstances of exceptional difficulty. Among the 
degraded race of seamen now extant they have coarse and 
perverse natures to deal with, on whom care and kindness 
would sometimes seem to be thrown away, and who would 
desert or shirk work at the first opportunity, When medical 
responsibility devolves on them in addition, their position in 
many cases becomes onerous and painful, The regulation by 
which all details of sickness must be entered in the official log- 


their stock were toe the Board of 
of Sunderland , 1964. Sun- 


had an unenviable reputation for the prevalence of 


that any complaint on that score has reached us. A know- 
ledge of simple and obvious hygienic means is so useful to all 
sea officers that we think a simple examination thereon should 
be required as a test of their training. It would be a wise 
economy, and save much trouble at the outset of a voyage, if 
gets into ‘blue water” with a heavy sick-list, and accident 
and loss are sometimes the consequence. But in the scramble 
for men and the hurry of sailing there is not much chance of 
this precaution being adopted, which operates so advanta- 
geously in the public service. 

In some points the merchant seaman is perhaps better off 
than the man-of-war’s man. If he has harder work at sea he 
may spend a longer time at home, with ample means for his 
personal maintenance, and a more perfect liberty, whether for 
good or evil. He is more in the open sea, and passes annually 
through a bracing and exhilarating variety of climate, while 
the servants of the State are too often doomed to remain for 
several years on monotonous and pestilential stations. Yet we 
know that even in trying climates, so long as no contagious or 
malignant endemic disease appears, the sanitary condition of 
the Royal Navy is, on the whole, remarkably good. Some in- 
stances of this have come under our immediate observation. A 
steamer with eighty men (whites) spent two years and a half 
on the West Coast of Africa, actively cruising in search of 
slavers, and with much boat-work in rivers, without losing one 
of her ship’s company. A frigate with 500 men was upwards 
of a year in Indian and Arabian waters with only two deaths, 
and no invaliding on account of mortal disorders. Another 
frigate, with a crew of 450, cruised for six months in the West 
Indies and Gulf of Mexico without losing a man from disease, 
Similar instances might be adduced from the experience of 


imper- 


i 

i 
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fect. Besides the great mortality in f 
homes, or still oftener in the hospital or workhouse. The same 
objection applies in some degree, no doubt, to the army and 
navy returns, hundreds of men with tuberculosis and other 
ing di the service some time 
before their death. But it may be safely alleged that the pro- 
portion of such cases in marine is infinitely 
The presen t time seems judiciously chosen for endeavouring 
to revive the nautical spirit of the , Which has been 


ing somewhat of late. In the contests of party strife some 
while we ha fifth = — 

In the meanwhile we have seen a great naval power spring 

up in one day into vigorous life, and new political combinations 


| 
hil | naval medical officers. It will be found in these cases that the 
| ae . satisfactory condition of the ship is mainly due to the arrange- 
| ag tive officers have co-operated harmoni y in suggestion 
By | ractice for the welfare of theirmen. Instances of the contrary 
Kind are unfortunately not wanting, with commensurate dis 
— | advantage to individual and public interests. 
ee In those merchant hones? that habitually carry medical 
. It would y | i esirable to know 
Awa | the Peninsular and Oriental, Cunard’s, &c., for which, no doubt, 
‘| materials exist. We are under the impression that 
| 
i | 
4 | 
| 
| 
A tial Bip: | oo arise seriously allecting our maritime supremacy. an 
et thousands of our best seamen are at this very time derived 
ake from those hardy nations of the N who, as in former times, 
are ale toe coerond or etrangd trom ua by mor 
y Such contingencies are to be over- 
book is a restraint on culpable neglect. But in most cases 
prt Sn within our knowl officers discharge those unwelcome concluding these reports, we may they have 
tad been grounded on an intimate association with both branches 
Kindnem, and very of our marine during a quarter of a century. In that time we 
rated his Ropers of the Privy Council, and ineorpo- | have seen so much of silent improvement in other re- 
ne # tA proposition of Captain Hunter, of the London Local Marine Board, to spects, that we have no fear if the-subject be fairly taken 
fh oa issue lime-juice mixed with spirits out of bond seems feasible. Licences | in hand by the Legislature and the country, the merchant navy 
of may yet attract to itself a larger and. better section of the 
tn derland has recently population, and regain much of its former prestige and pros- 
| seurvy in its ships, perity. ‘ 
| 
it 
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facts of very grave importance. They are facts which un- 
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Awnoruer of the Royal West Indian Mail Company’s steam- 
ships, the La Plata, has been seriously visited with yellow 
fever on her homeward voyage. She arrived in Southampton 
Water on the 17th inst., having sailed from St. Thomas on the 
last day of the old year. During her stay in the latter port 
and the brief homeward run sixty-one of the ship’s company 
the surgeon of the ship (Mr. M. D. Youre), the purser, and 
the fourth officer, and four were still on the sick list when 
the vessel reached her destination. 

This is the sixth steam-ship in the Royal Mail Company's 
service which, since the second week of November last, has 
arrived at Southampton infected by yellow fever. First came 
the Atrato, with a sick list of thirty-five from the disease, 
and a death-roll of fourteen or more. Then followed the 
Tyne, reporting eight of her crew attacked, and four dead. 
Next arrived the Seine, visited by the malady but escaping 
with little harm. Quickly after came the Tasmania, with a 
terrible list of seventy-one cases and twenty-one deaths, includ- 
ing the ship's medical officer, Dr. Hupsox. The Shannon fol- 
lowed, having lost her cook solely. And now the La Plata 
has enacted anew a story more painful than that of the Atrato, 
and almost equally painful with that of the Tasmania. 

In each instance, with the few exceptions noted, the crew 
were alone affected by the malady, the passengers escaping ; 
in each instance the disease, it is asserted, was contracted at 
St. Thomas. This harbour is the chief station of the Royal 
Mail Company’s ships in the West Indies. Yellow fever is 
endemic there, and the malady is understood to have been pre- 


October last. Instructions haye been given by the Company | 8°P® 


—following the excellent example of the French mail service— 
that their vessels do not again touch at this port until the 
cessation of the epidemic. The next homeward-bound steamer, 
the Seine, it is to be hoped will escape the disease. But this 
hope must be tempered with some doubt ; for yellow fever is 
becoming more widely spread amongst the West India islands. 
Several cases have appeared amongst the vessels of war at 
Port Royal, and amongst the victims to the malady are Com- 
mander Jenkins, of H.M. gun-boat Nettle, and Dr. D’Arcy, 
surgeon to the troops at Morant Bay. The disease is also 
reported to be prevailing in French Guiana and at Colon. 

The successive serious outbreaks of the tropical pestilence 
on board ships of the Royal Mail Company’s squadron, and 
the recent frequent carriage of the disease by this company’s 
vessels, and by their vessels alone, into English waters, are 


questionably require to be investigated under the authority of 
the supreme Government. It is desirable that it should be 
publicly known under what circumstances the crews of three 


short a period have been decimated by yellow fever, and 
whether this could not have been avoided by forethought. 
St. Thomas and its harbour have an infamous sanitary repu- 
tation. If, notwithstanding this drawback and the fact that 
its locality is a habitat of yellow fever, the position of the har- 
bour, its safety, and readiness of access, are such as to compel 
its use as a coaling station by the West India steamers, surely 
it would be practicable for the Government to extend a greater 
there. 


A passenger of the La Plata, writing to The Times, com- 
plains that the Royal Mail Company should have continued to 
send their ships alongside the coal wharf at St. Thomas for 
three months, knowing that not only yellow fever, but also 
that cholera was prevailing in the island. He says that white 
men, fresh from England, have been compelled to work in a 


left St. Thomas on the 31st December ; and he adds :— 

‘* Having deliberately run into so deadly a harbour, it was 
to be expected that proper medical attendance would 
been provided by the company against the inevitable conse- 
quences. To this end one of the company’s surgeons, who 
was himself at the time an invalid, was sent in 


twenty-two other deaths have taken place on the 
is this all. The company’s intercolonial steamers 


“Tt is earnestly to be hoped that a stop will be put to the 
wholesale which bas been going on for the last three 
months, and that speedy retribution will overtake those who 
have so needlessly and so heartlessly brought sorrow and desti- 
tution to the doors of so many poor, hardworking men.” 
These observations indicate evils capable of being remedied, 
and which indeed have, we believe, been remedied by other 
shipping companies. It is understood that the ships of the 
West India and Pacific Steamship Company, which maintained 
last year a more frequent communication with St. Thomas 
than the Royal Mail Company, had only four cases of yellow 
fever amongst their crews. This is assigned to the position of 
their coaling station near the entrance of the harbour ; to the 
care taken to prevent the men exposing themselves to the sun 
and the night air, and to compel change of clothing when they 
have been subjected to wet; to the greater capacity of the 
forecastles ; to the avoidance of the impure water obtained at 
St. Thomas and Colon, and the sole use of water distilled on 
board ; to the use of quinine in most of the vessels, this drug 
being served every morning to the crew ; and to the restriction 


first-class and presumably well-found vessela should in so 


of liberty on shore. 
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foul atmosphere in a tropical climate where a negro can hardly | 
be induced to work for six times the remuneration. He states | 
that there were forty sick on board the La Plata when she | 
plague-stricken vessel. As might have been anticipated, he t 
soon succumbed to the overwork and anxiety which, in his ] 
already debilitated state, had been imposed upon him, and { 
have been 
brought as usual into this foul harbour to transfer their pas- . 
sengers and cargo to the 7'ransatlantic steamer, and in all pro- ; 
bability each of them also has received on board its share of 4 
“The steamer in which I myself arrived at St. Thomas was } 
tense disgust of everyone on board, in order to transfer - ‘f 
a-dozen passengers, three turtles, and the mail bags to the La . 
Plata. 5 
“To run @ vessel into the harbour of St. Thomas with s full q 
knowledge of the existing poisonous state of its atmosphere is i 
a piece of unpardonable folly ; and that ignorant men should 
vailing in the town and vicinity with unusual activity since be wittingly sacrificed to the dreadful deaths they have under- : 
outrages all feelings of humanity. 
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The magnitude of the recent disasters from yellow fever on 
board ships of the Royal Mail Company’s squadron demands 
the interference of the Government in the interest not only of 
the seamen of our mercantile marine, but also of our home popu- 
lation. The outbreak of yellow fever at Swansea in the autumn 
of 1865 has taught us that the carriage of the disease to our own 
coasts can no longer be regarded as of trifling importance. To 
attempt to bar out the evil by quarantine alone is to leave the 
chief mischief untouched. That outbreaks of the disease such 
as those which decimated the crews of the Atrato, the Tas- 
mania, and the La Plata, may, as a rule, be prevented, we 
have no doubt whatever. A serious public responsibility rests 
upon the Company in whose ships they occurred ; and it would 
be well that that responsibility should, if possible, be intensi- 
fied by some action of the Legislature. To prevent the recur- 
rence of like outbreaks is, for the sake of our sailors, impera- 
tive. Such prevention is the radical measure to take for the 
safety of the home population, and quarantine is but the com- 
plement. How the former measure may be best secured can- 
not as yet be suggested, with our present scanty data; the 
vexed but compelled question of quarantine we propose to 
submit to a detailed examination. 


We trust that the mere political questions of the day are 
not occupying the attention of the Home Secretary so exclu- 
sively as to interfere with the claims on his consideration of 
matters affecting the public health. Of these, the first is that 
of Small-pox. The Small-pox Hospital is quite inadequate to 
the reception of cases occurring in London. In the parish of 
St. Marylebone the guardians have erected an iron hospital for 
the reception of small-pox cases. At Hornsey and in Islington 
the disease is very rife. As we reported last week, Dr. BaL- 
LARD is informed of about fifty cases a month. 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than this state of 
matters. We may, perhaps, easily console ourselves in re- 
gard to the prevalence of most other zymotic forms of disease 
by reflecting that our power over them is limited. But the 
evil of small-pox, like that of sea scurvy, is so remediable, 
and the remedy for it is so specific and infallible, that the pre- 
valence of the disease is most discreditable. Not the least 


Let us say, once for all, that there is nothing in the present 
epidemic of small-pox at all militating against the true value 
of vaccination, and nothing which is not perfectly intelligible to 
all who best know the whole subject, and the limited extent to 
Nay, more : it is a very remarkable and interesting fact that 
this epidemic was actually foretold. Men will begin to believe 


‘in Medicine when physicians, like astronomers, can prognosti- 


cate events two or three years before they happen. And this 
is really the case of the last two epidemics of small-pox which 
we have had. Drs. Searow and Bucnanax writing in 1863, 


has been hitherto observed, the next epidemic will be 
before the end of 1866.” on us 


The sooner it is understood that the mere act of vaccination 
is only a limited and temporary protection against small-pox 
the better. Vaccination can be performed so as to be virtually 
a complete protection. Two points, however, are necessary 
to this: that it be thoroughly done in the first instance, and 
this ought to be in the first few weeks of life ; and, secondly, 
that the operation be repeated at puberty. If vaccination is 
done so as to make at least four permanent deep scars on the 
arm, and if it is repeated when adult life is reached, the pro- 
tection will be as nearly perfect as need be. There is one 
short answer to all objectors to the discovery of Jenner. In 
the Small-pox Hospital every new nurse is revaccinated, and 
for twenty years they have not had a case of small-pox among 
the nurses. This fact alone shuts the mouths of disbelievers 
in vaccination, and compels us to only one conclusion as to 
the present prevalence of small-pox: that it arises—as Dr. 
Seaton and Dr. Bucnanan said it would arise at the end of 
1866—from the imperfect vaccination of the community. 
Even the imperfect vaccination which is practised is a great 
boon, and largely mitigates the severity of the small-pox which 
does occur. Still it is inadequate, and must be improved upon. 

The improvement can only come from two sources: from 
the State, and from the medical profession. We must admit 
the fact that the operation of vaccination has been to a large 
extent carelessly and insufficiently done. The evidence upon 
this point is overwhelming, single marks and superficial ones 
being very common among vaccinated children. Drs. Seaton 
and BucHanas, in 1863, examined the cicatrices of 49,570 
va‘cinated children in the schools, industrial establishments, 
and workhouses of London, and found that not more than 180 
in 1000 had had the operation performed well—that is, accord- 
ing to the rule of the Council, which requires the production 
of at least four good-sized vesicles. Dr. BALLARD met with 
similar results in Islington schools. This is an evil for which 
the profession is deeply responsible ; and we take the liberty 
of impressing upon our brethren the extent to which not only 
the reputation of a great discovery, but also the prevalence of 
small-pox, depend upon their thorough performance of what 
seems to be, but really is not, a very simple operation. We 
sincerely believe that the profession is more careful in the per- 
formance of vaccination than it was in 1863. 

But we wish principally to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of amending the Vaccination Act, and this especially 
in three ways. First, the disconnexion of the public vacci- 
nators from the Poor-law, and from all mere Poor-law bounda- 
ries and arrangements; secondly, the better payment of public 
vaccinators, both for vaccination and revaccination; and 
thirdly, the appointment of inspectors of vaccination, whose 
business it shall be to ascertain, by periodical inspections, the 
degree to which the operation of vaccination is performed in 
districts and in individual cases. Provision must be made for 
the more efficient prosecution of those who carelessly and un- 
reasonably neglect the vaccination of their children. 

The shocking prevalence of small-pox, and the practical 
agreement amongst medical men and statesmen as to the 
amendments needed in the Vaccination Act, will make any 
delay in legislating on this subject peculiarly discreditable. 
ments of the Nottingham Union are now being considered by 
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4 ortune, however, of the prevalence of small-pox, should 
, it be allowed to continue much longer, will be the disparage- 
5 | ment of vaccination itself. People are already beginning to 
t doubt whether, with so much small-pox in the community, 
te vaccination can be the perfect protection against the disease 
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a committee (of the guardians), with a view, we presume, to 
some alteration in them. It would be difficult to suggest any 
that would not be an improvement. 

At present the medical officers of the Nottingham Union are 
not under the ordinary rules of the Poor-law Board, but under 
others special to the place. They receive a fixed stipend, with- 
out extras ; are debarred from private practice, and their pre- 
scriptions for the poor are dispensed at the workhouse by a 
dispenser employed by the guardians. Certain practitioners in 
the town are “‘ honorary” medical officers, and it is the duty of 
the ‘‘ ordinary” officers to call them in to perform surgical ope- 
rations, or to consult about severe cases. The scheme seems 
to have been devised for the purpose of placing the ‘‘ ordinary” 
surgeons under the control of the board of guardians with no 
other local prospect ; so that they may be docile, and not 
‘*troublesome.” The result has been to bring to the town a 
tolerably frequent succession of fresh ‘“‘ young men,” who either 
sought to make triends in the locality, or resigned their offices 
with the earliest prospect of practice, or who, looking elsewhere 
from the first, were not stimulated by any local considerations 
in the discharge of their duties. The established surgeons of 
the place were wrongfully deprived of the knowledge and 
emolument to be gained by treating the poor, and were per- 
petually annoyed by the attempts of young strangers to esta- 
blish themselves on the solid foundation of a new brass plate 
and a period of duty as surgeon of No. — District. The poor 
were left in the hands of men mostly inexperienced and often 
changing, and who, moreover, had little or no access to those 
sources of local charity to which the union surgeon so often 
appeals, and so seldom appeals in vain. The only good feature 
of the scheme was the dispensing, and this, at one time at 
least, was turned into a positive evil by the absence of any 
control over the quality of the drugs supplied. The guardians 
generally accepted the lowest tender, and made no provision 
tive. Antimony would not nauseate, aloes and senna would 
not purge, cantharides would not blister. We trust that the 
committee will place the Union dispensing on a proper basis, 
and that they will subdivide the present districts into others 
small enough to $e attended by the right persons, the resident 
general practitioners of the place. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE EFFECTS OF “THE CAT.” 

Pustic feeling naturally rebelled against the indiscriminate 
and excessive flogging that was in vogue some years since, and 
it has taken some little time to recover itself so as to distin- 
guish between the use and the abuse of ‘‘the cat.” Flogging 
in moderation will, however, in future become a necessary and 
common element in prison discipline. Dr. Mouat, than whom 
no one perhaps has had more experience, speaking of the 
knowledge he had gained in India on this point, declares that 
the argumentum baculinum is a perpetual terror to habitual 
criminals and those of ruffianly and degraded natures, who 
are almost universally cowardly, and fear the least infliction 
of personal pain ; it ensures the certainty of punishment, and 
has had a most deterrent effect as regards crime upon men of 
low moral stamp; it has also this advantage, that it does 


away with the alternative of resorting to other modes of 
punishment which endanger the life and health of prisoners ; 
and in India it is impossible to obtain strict discipline without 
the use of the ‘‘ratan,” which is used to the buttocks, and not 
to the back. A like experience will no doubt be given by 
English authorities. 

It is very interesting to note the effects of the application of 
the cat. Last week, two garotters received at Leeds Gaol a 
couple of dozen lashes apiece, and those who" have read the 
accounts have doubtless been surprised at the apparently 
slight effects produced upon the skin. The lashes of the cat 
were nearly a yard long, and at the extremity of each were 
three hard knots. The first prisoner received stroke number 
one in silence, cried out at the second, writhed a good deal at 
the fifth, was in agony at the tenth, and at the twelfth his 
back showed plain marks of the severity of the castigation. 
The remaining dozen fell, the whole twenty-four having been 
administered in about a minute and a half. He was then 
taken away somewhat exhausted, with the flesh lacerated, and 
**weals” that might have been easily counted. Much the same 
result followed in the case of the second garotter ; at the ninth 
stroke he resisted so strongly that the framework to which he 
was bound was moved slightly from its original stand-point 
(the importance of this will appear in a moment). He was 
less exhausted than his fellow. In neither case was blood 
drawn, though, it is said, sufficient evidence was visible in 
both of the severity of the chastisement. We are anxious to 
point out that the results apparent to the naked eye are not a 
sufficient guage of the intensity of the punishment, or of the 
changes produced in the tissues of the body. There is, first, 
the direct injury to the skin—the laceration and bruising of 
its structure,—which appears to be of no very great import- 
ance ; the reparative process (except in the case of a criminal 
whose system is thoroughly out of order) is active, and satis- 
factorily sets to work. Then there is the shock to the system, 
which is easily recovered from where the flogging is moderate 
in amount. Then, thirdly, there is the feeling of pain; but 
it is curious to observe that after a while the sensibility of the 
surface becomes deadened and benumbed, so that really the 
acutest pain is felt at the early part of the punishment; and 
when that is very severe—say, where a hundred or more 
lashes are given,—the pain is much lessened in severity. 
Schoolboys know this well enough, as a matter of common 
observation and consent ; and were it not the case, the criminal 
must of necessity almost die from the tremendous shock pro- 
duced by the gradual intensification of his sufferings. The 
subsequent reaction, no doubt, is much more horrible. 
Fourthly (and this is the important point), there is spasm of the 
whole of the muscles of the back, especially the deep ones. 
When a man is about to receive a blow, he puts himself on 
his guard and his muscles also ; he plants his foot firmly and 
contracts his whole muscular system. In operations, before the 
blessings of chloroform were known, the patient about to be 
operated on grasped with a death-like grip the table whereon he 
was placed ; and the same sort of condition was intended to be 
brought about by the biting of the bullet placed in the mouth 
of the soldier about to be flogged. Im all these cases the 
muscles are placed on their guard, and, being elastic, a great 
deal of injury might be inflicted without sensible harm. All 
the garotter’s muscles are just in the same state of tension : 
the cat descends, and by-and-by the muscles are irritated by 
the increasing number of lashes, and contract spasmodically in 
the agony of writhing. It is an involuntary contraction, that 
becomes, in instances of excessive flogging, so violent as to 
tear asunder the fibres of the muscles, especially of those that 
are deeply seated. After a time, subsequent«to the punish- 
ment, this may be repaired; but inflammation is likely to 
follow, and the muscle becomes soft, pulpy, and disorganised. 
Mary will remember the celebrated Hounslow flogging case, in 
which a man named White got 150 lashes, which were followed 
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‘inflammation and death, and in whom the state we have 
was shown to be present and produced by the causes 

who demonstrated that the injury of the muscles could not be 


‘Serious results, however, are only to be apprehended in the 
abuse of flogging. A couple of dozen lashes produce no ill 
effects of the kind ; and it is satisfactory to be able to affirm 
that the working powers of the criminal, which ought to render 
his incarceration remunerative, are only crippled for a few 
days. We are, however, taught this important fact, that 
where a severe flogging is needed, the quantum should be 
doled. out in small batches of lashes, and spread over a greater 
or less period. We are also of opinion that it is preferable in 
every way to flog the buttocks rather than the back or loins, 
because the important organs that underlie the latter are liable 
to be injured; and the ‘“‘ratan” is for many reasons better 
than the “ cat.” 


FOREIGN MEDICAL RECRUITS FOR THE NAVY. 
Tue suggested plan for recruiting the Naval Medical Service 
to which we called attention last week, and which has pro- 
duced no little excitement in the medical schools, has, we 
regreli to learn, a deeper meaning than appears at first 
sight. The Admiralty authorities have so admirably succeeded 
in disgusting all qualified medical men, that they are driven to 
subsidise students with the hope of retaining them for ten 
years in their service ; but failing these (and from the spirit 
evinced at several of our larger metropolitan schools we be- 
lieve that the bait will not produce a single English fish at 
least), they are ready to open their arms to anything in the 
guise of a medical student, and are prepared to welcome the 
éléves of German universities for service in the British Fleet ! 
We believe that it is contrary to the English law for any but 
a naturalised Englishman to hold office or authority in the 
Queen’s army or navy ; and, therefore, it will be necessary for 
any Germans who may be tempted by the, to them, seemingly 
magnificent offer, to become naturalised ere they can take 
medical charge in one of her Majesty's ships; but this diffi- 
culty, we suppose, will be smoothed down. The bitter feeling 
which such a degrading move on the part of the Admiralty 
will give rise to in the medical world throughout the kingdom, 
no less than in the service, will not be so readily got over. 

We do not presume to dictate to the medical officers of the 
navy the line of conduct which they ought to adopt should the 
Admiralty authorities be so ill-advised as to attempt to intro- 
duce a foreign element into our public services ; but we shall 
te very sench surprised if the number of resignations which are 
immediately sent in by those holding office under the old 
régime, does not mark most unmistakably the feeling of the 
department on the subject. Perhaps, too, the ‘‘ executive,” 
which numbers in its ranks some of the members of our most 
exalted families, may have something to say upon the matter ; 
for though Germanism may be a court fashion which it may be 
convenient to follow with a view to favour, when it becomes a 
matter of life and death nobility is but human and likes to be 
well cared for, and by those who are known to be competent. 
The proudest post-captain, who walks his quarter-deck as if 
he were omnipotent, and who very likely takes occasion to 
‘snub his medical officers, among others, now and then, to show 
his brief authority, is fully conscious that in the hour of need, 
im sickness or in battle, he has a sure friend to look to in the 
surgeon of his ship. The titled mother who sends her young 
son to sea not unfrequently makes interest to obtain the sur- 
geon’s good offices and extra watchfulness over her darling. 
Will these have nothing to say through their representatives 
in Parliament on the substitution of foreign and 


unsympathis- 
ing, although possibly erudite, representatives of the profes- 


sion, for those whom ill-treatment has driven to seek more 
congenial and lucrative service elsewhere ? 

But it may be said there are instances of officers of foreign 
extraction holding high office in the Navy, and to these no 
objection is ever raised. No doubt of it; but it must be re- 
have served from boyhood in the fleet, and have gone through 
their whole education here—being, in fact, to all intents and 
purposes, English. To make a just comparison we ought to 
take a Prussian lieutenant and put him in command of an 
English crew, and see how he would get on, or how his brother 
officers would relish the proposal ! 

It was said some time since, that the Army Medical Depart- 
ment was being recruited by the “‘sweepings of the Irish 
schools,” and the remark excited great wrath in the sister isle ; 
but the Navy has found a greater depth still, and will be 
served by men who, far from writing, will not be able even to 
speak properly, the law guage of their patients. Now the 
lower classes object to foreigners as medical men very gene- 
rally, and the sailor, we may be sure, will not be above such 
vulgar prejudices. We believe that it would be found to be 
impossible to employ foreign medical officers for this, if for no 
other reason, and we fervently trust the experiment will not 
be tried. Quem deus vult perdere prius dementat seems to hold 
good in the present instance. Is it possible that this omen 
may be about to be fulfilled, and that the dementia is an 
instance of that form of hallucination which immediately pre- 
cedes dissolution ? 


REGISTRARS OF HOSPITALS AND MUSEUMS. 
WE are glad to learn that the authorities of King’s College 
have imitated the example of Guy’s, St. George’s, and other 
That Council has recently appointed Mr. Charles Kelly, 
M.B. Lond. and University medical scholar, to the former, 
and Mr. Bell, M.R.C.S., and late house-surgeon, to the latter 
office ; and each, we are happy to say, at an honorarium of 
£50 per annum, the amount of which is not intended, we 
imagine, to mark the value of those gentlemen’s services, but 
to indicate the fact that they are not expected to work for 


The appointment of curator of the Anatomical Museum of 
King’s College has been conferred on Mr. Henry Trimen, 
M.B. Lond. and F.L.S.; and, believing that the Council has 
appointed the right man to the right place, we shall hope to 
find the King’s museum shortly rivalling that of Guy’s or St. 
Bartholomew’s, and have no doubt that will be the case if the 
curator be allowed to have, as he ought, the control of his own 


department. 


THE CORONERSHIP OF SOUTH NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Tue letter of Dr. Tindal Robertson at page 135 is worthy of 
the most serious attention of the public and the profession. 
Under the circumstances so graphically set forth by him, it 
will be generally admitted that he exercised a wise discretion 
in withdrawing from the contest. About the state of the 
elective franchise for the office of coroner we have little to 
say, except that Dr. Robertson has stated the case candidly 
and moderately, and no one will doubt that the franchise 
requires amendment. It seems strange that for the attain- 
ment of an office of which the emolument is ridiculously small, 
very large sums of money should be expended. But such is 
the case, and we must deal with the facts as we find them. 
It is no secret that the contest has been carried on in some 
counties and even boroughs in the most unscrupulous manner, 
and sums of money have been expended which seem perfectly 
fabulous. The voters, as a rule, have no regard to principle, 
and it is only under very exciting and exceptional cireum- 
stances that the real merits of the question at issue become 
predominant. When the electors have to choose pure et simple 
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between a legal and a medical coroner, common sense is in 
favour of the latter ; but to bring freeholders to this.common- 
sense view of the case is often most difficult, if not impossible. 
Several cases in which the attempt to effect this has failed pre- 
sent themselves to us. It is only by agitating the question on 
its true merits and enlightening the electors that we can hope 
to gain for our profession a universal, or at least a general, ac- 
knowledgment, that it is entitled on every ground of prudence 
and policy to wrest the office of coroner from the lawyers. It 
is too much to expect that a medical practitioner should single- 
handed go into the contest against odds which are almost over- 

ing, and more especially in this case, where the medical in- 
terest of the district is divided between two or more candidates. 

Union is strength, and we have that confidence in the influence 
and spirit of our brethren to believe that they have the power 
in any borough or county to carry the election of a medical 
candidate. But to effect this, one medical candidate only 
must be on the list. South Nottingham, by the present state 
of the law, and by the divisions existing in our own camp, has 
been deprived of the services of a coroner who would have 
been an ornament to the bench and a faithful and efficient 
servant to the public. 

PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 

Tue following memorandum from the Gazette of the 18th 
inst. records the recognition by the army authorities of the 
devotion of one of the medical officers of the corps exposed 
to the deadly influences of the most unhealthy of the British 
— It is gratifying to find that, notwithstanding the 

efforts constantly made to repress the Medical Department of 
the Army, when extreme danger, whether from war or pesti- 
lence, is to be faced, the surgeons are always in the van, and 
so nobly distinguish themselves as to wring a recognition even 
from the Horse Guards :— 
** Memorandum.—General Order.—No. 2. 
in- 


the 


of bie, Regal the Field 
Commanding-in-Chief. 
“W. Adjt.-Gen.” 


THE SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL. 

Tur present tenantless condition of Greenwich Hospital has 
caused us several times to comment on the supineness and 
inactivity of the Admiralty with reference to that noble pile 
of buildings. There are now not more than 300 men located 
within its princely walls, where room enough exists for at least 
2700 occupants. The east wing is entirely empty, and it is 
calculated that this portion of the building, which is distinct 


ber of beds. The Committee of the Seamen’s Hospital Society 
petitioned the Lords of the Admiralty for the use of this wing 
many months ago. We will not revive and discuss the par- 
ticulars of the Dreadnought’s claim to a participation in the 
benefits of Greenwich Hospital, because that point has never 
been disputed by the authorities at Whitehall. If this wing 
were occupied in the manner proposed, a vast amount of space 
would still remain empty; for the eastern block of buildings is 
but a very small of this immense structure. The affair 
is, however, still ‘‘ under the consideration” of their Lordships ; 
and, meanwhile, the Dreadnought, shaken by constant colli- 
sions with craft of every size, and (like her predecessors) fast 
house our sick sailors, though she cannot afford to them the 
cubic space of air allotted by law to every healthy pauper in 


our workhouses. The commercial prosperity of Great Britain 
depends entirely on her ships and on those who man them; 
(in this matter especially) bodes but ill for the continuance of 
that prestige by which alone England's greatness can continue 
to be a fact. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF DRAINING A TOWN. 
Tue good results of sanitary i have been most 
wonderfully exemplified in Leek, a town of Staffordshire, the 
particulars of which are given in the Staffordshire Sentinel for 
Jan 19th. It appears that for a long time Leek has been a 
badly-drained town, but during the last six years considerable 
improvements have been in operation : the experience of the 
last half-dozen years has been contrasted with that of a like 
preceding period with an astonishing result. It appears that 
there is a Leek Burial Society, which comprehends upwards of 
one-third of the population. During the first period there 
were 5178 members on an average, the total deaths were 984; 
the annual rate of mortality was therefore about 30 in 1000. In 
the second period the number of members was 5988 (810 in 
excess of the first period), the deaths were 608, the annual 
death-rate being therefore 17 per 1000 of the living; or in other 
words, an addition had been made of eight years and a half to 
the life of each member. The actual decrease in the number of 
funerals, comparatively reckoned, was 475 ; that of the mor- 
tality, 13 per 1000. The total expenditure in funerals for the 
first period was £3387 8s., or thirteen shillings and one penny 
for each person; in the second period, £2433 2s., or eight 
shillings and three halfpence for each person ; the real saving 
in funerals, £1630 4s. The saving in the cost of sickness was 
£5937 10s.; and the amount of wages not lost, £6174 lbs. ; 
a total of saving in funeral expenses and cost of sick- 
ness about £13,742 9. A good influence has been exerted 
234 per 1000. So that low rates, healthy lives, longevity, and 
comfort have followed immediately upon the sanitary improve- 
ments. These results are proved by the statistics furnished 
by Mr. Farrow, which show that the poor are chiefly benefited 
in the present case; and the Stafordshire Sentinel, whence 
we have derived these facts, most justly remarks, that the ad- 
vantages of the system pursued at Leek do not end with the 
past six years. They will extend over all future years, and 
may, indeed, be said to be perpetual. These vital statistics of 
Leek are of value to the country, they are most creditable to 
the intelligence and energy of the gentlemen to whom the town 
is indebted for the improvements, and it is to be hoped that 
they will awaken public attention in many other places to the 
value of public drainage. 
BIRMINGHAM LYING-IN HOSPITAL. 


Tue Birmingham Lying-in Hospital seems to be in the 
atmosphere of a thorough ‘“‘squabble” at the present time, 
and it is not an easy matter to give a correct account, in brief 


Board declined to believe the unsupported 


matron, corroborated by the resident surgeons and nurse. The 
Board has requested the ladies to reconsider their determiaa- 


i 
valuable services IM epidemic of yellow fever at the | , 
| 
all the working staff necessary for an hospital with that num- | terms, of the circumstances which have brought about its 
present troubles. The hospital is possessed of a Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, the uses and duties of which are somewhat difficult of 
definition ; but the mischievous interference of some of its 
members has often been condemned by many of the best friends 
of the charity, and we are obliged to call attention to the sub- : 
ject in the interests of the medical officers and the poor. 

The last disagreement was occasioned as follows :— Some 
lady, unable to substantiate a charge of incivility which she | 
had made, appealed to the Ladies’ Association : eighteen of 

lost the confidence of the Weekly Board—really, it would 
because the 
statement of the lady visitor in opposition to that of the 
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tion ; but they have not at present given any definite answer. 
The matron, feeling that so long as she remained in the hos- 
pital she would be subjected to persecution, resigned ; as did at 
the same time the officers and servants. These occurrences 
happening about the time of the annual meeting of the go- 
vernors, the husband of another of the lady visitors moved for 
an inquiry; and a committee of inquiry, with full powers to 
examine minutes, &c. &c., was granted. This Committee has 
met many times, but not made any report: it is not unlikely 
that the Committee will ‘‘ whitewash” the ‘‘ Association,” 
at the expense of the Weekly Board; as it has power to 
‘‘offer suggestions for the future management of the hospital,” 
and this may be made the most prominent part of the report— 
that is to say, the Committee will shift its ground. Now this 
is all very well, but the whole thing is . There has 
been some very disturbing element in the case, whose influence 
deserves immediate annihilation, and the sooner the farce is 
put an end to the better. The whole affair is unjust towards 
the officials, and especially to the poor people who expect to find 
the shelter and comforts of a home in their hour of trial, and 
is very damaging to the reputation of the institution. We 
hope the publicity we have thus given to the matter will have 
a salutary effect, and that the hint we have thrown out will 
not be disregarded. 
YELLOW FEVER AT GEORGETOWN. 

We learn by the last mail that the principal medical 
officer on the station has been blamed for the mortality which 
took place from yellow fever amongst the officers and men of 
the 16th Regiment when in garrison at Georgetown, whilst the 
city was free from the disease. The ground for this charge 
appears to be the letter of a correspondent in the Royal Gazette, 
in which it is asserted that the troops ought to have been re- 
moved earlier ; and that if the loss arose from the bad drain- 
age, the more pressing was the necessity for such a step. The 
writer also blames the removal of the troops to Barbadoes, 
without the attempt being made to check the spread of the 
epidemic. It is declared, moreover, that gross mismanage- 
ment, on the part of the medical authorities, must give the 
colony the character, which it does not deserve, of not being a 
proper station for white troops. This looks well enough on 
paper, but is, nevertheless, a one-sided statement ; and it is 
not difficult to see that blame has been shifted on to the 
shoulders of the medical authorities, who, as usual, have been 
made convenient scapegoats. We have too large an amount 
of past experience, in the systematic disregard of medical re- 
commendations, to go upon in this matter ; and need only refer 
to the practice at of calling out the troops in the 
early morn, without food, to breathe a damp atmosphere 
charged with malarious poison, and to the filthy state of its 
a as proof that the same thing has been the rule in this 


FIRE. 


From the Report of Captain Shaw on the Fires of London 
during the year 1866 we learn that 1338 fires occurred, 326 of 
which resulted in serious damage. The fires of 1866 were less 
in number by 164 than in the preceding year ; ee 
tion of serious to comparatively harmless fires has declined 
from 34 to 25 per cent.—no doubt owing in great measure to 
the extension and development of the Fire Brigade since its re- 

i under the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Out of a strength of 230 firemen, there have been 2 deaths, 
157 cases of ordinary iliness, and 36 casualties from bruises, 
contusions, burns and scalds, &c., in the past year. ‘‘ Our 
list of casualties,” says Captain Shaw, ‘‘for the year (36) is, as 
usual, large ; but so long as the work is done as at present, no 
diminution of accidents can be expected.” nt ie 
Shaw? There is apparently a screw loose somewhere, which 
may be hinted at, but not named to “ ears polite.” 


Seven fires occurred on the premises of apothecaries and 
dealers in drugs (but no chemical works carried on), of 
which three were due to overheated or defective flues, one to 
spark from copper fire, one to a swinging gas-bracket, one to 
the upsetting of a paraffin lamp, and one to unknown cause: 
only one of these fires resulted in serious damage. One serious 
and three slight fires occurred on the premises of chemists 
(including all places in which are laboratories for chemical 
purposes): the causes were—furnace, one ; escape of gas, one ; 
unknown, two. Explosion of chemicals was the cause of a 
fire, attended with trifling damage to the premises of a vete- 
rinary surgeon. Three workhouses and one hospital were 
slightly damaged by fire during the year. 


TEMPERATURE AND HEALTH. 


We believe it has been somewhere stated that for every 
degree of depression of temperature below the freezing-point 
an average weekly loss of one hundred lives may be reckoned 
upon in London. This may not be absolutely true, but there 
can be no question about the general and intimate relation 
existing between the readings of the thermometer in cold 
weather and the state of the public health. The atmospheric 
variations of one week are apparent in the death-returns of 
subsequent weeks: the the mercurial fluctuation, the 
sooner do its effects become manifest. The following examples, 
taken from the records of years when excessive cold prevailed, 
will best illustrate this operation of cause and effect :— 


1860-61. 1864. 1866-67. 

Week. | Mem Deaths | we. | | Week. | Mean | Deaths. 

| temp. 
5oth | 40°0 | 1208 fist | 37°1 | 1642 | sist | | 197 
Sist | 32-1 | 1269 |2nd) 26-7 | 1798 | S2nd| 44-0 | 1436 
52nd | 25-9 | 1407 | 2427 | Ast | 25-2 | 1437 
Ist | 32-4 | 1707 ]4th| 445 2180] 2nd 39°3 | 1891 
Qnd | 26-4 | 1707 396 | 1749] 3rd | 26-0 | 1714 
3rd | 30° | 1926 37° | 1655 
4th | 41-0 | 1783 


These are no doubt extreme cases, but they are confirmed 
by the observations of 17 winter seasons, which show how in- 
fallibly a decline of temperature raises the mortality. In the 
three weeks of this year we have had cold unusually severe. 
On Friday, the 4th inst., the lowest temperature at Greenwich 
was 7°7°, and between two and three o'clock on the following 
morning it fell a degree lower (6°6°), which is the lowest reading 
we can discover for many years past. The deaths in the week 
following increased by 454. Then came a week of compara- 
tively mild weather, which has been instrumental in re- 
ducing the mortality of the past week. What the effect of 
the succeeding interval of increased cold will be remains to be 
seen, but the deaths of next week may be expected to exceed 
those of the last return. The Registrar-General estimates, 
that already the cold has killed 732 persons, whose ages are 
thus distributed :—50 at ages under twenty years ; 85 at the age 
20-40 ; 186 at the age 40-60 ; 333 at the age 60-80; and 78 
at the age 80 and upwards, The deaths from diseases of the 
respiratory organs have been, in the last five weeks, 304, 340, 
319, 554, and 488. The nature of the most fatal diseases of 
this year, and the excessive number of old people who have 
been carried off, leave no doubt whatever, that to the severity 
of the weather alone their deaths are due. 


WE are sorry to announce a report that cholera has broken 
out in a very malignant form in the pit village of Cuxhoe, 
near Durham, the disease having been imported from Quar- 
rington, a village in the neighbourhood. Ninety cases of 
cholera and diarrhea occurred last week, of which twenty-six 
proved fatal. On Tuesday ten fresh cases of cholera ani 
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FATALITY OF CHOLERA EPIDEMICS IN LONDON. 


twenty-three of diarrhoea were recorded, with five deaths from 
cholera, making a total of thirty-one deaths. The outbreak 
has, as usual, been fostered by bad sanitary arrangements, 
especially a polluted water-supply. Have we not yet had 
sufficient warning to teach us our duty, or must each town 
and hamlet be decimated in turn before the attempt is made 
to improve their sanitary condition ? 


Amonest the unhealthy influences of Liverpool are its 
slaughterhouses. In the new Improvement Bill their extinc- 
tion is proposed. A great opposition to this procedure was 
attempted a few days ago in the Town Council. The argument 
was that slaughterhouses were not unhealthy; and that both 
Birmingham and Manchester were healthier than Liverpool, 
although they had a much larger number of slaughterhouses. 
The result of the dicussion was the defeat of the friends of the 
slaughterhouses by twenty-nine votes to ten. 


Tue Vestry of Marylebone, at their meeting last week, gave 
expression to their gratification at the manner in which the 
officials (medical and other) had behaved in the recent calami- 
tous ice accident, and in a special resolution tendered its thanks 
to Dr. Fuller and Dr, Randall, the medical officers of the work- 
house. 


FATALITY OF CHOLERA EPIDEMICS IN 
LONDON. 


Tue cessation of the cholera epidemic of 1866 in London 
enables us to complete the view of the relative fatality of the 


probably as fatal as heretofore, yet in the community regarded 
cessful in circumscribing its rav as is shown by the 
reduced death-rate in 1 on of 1854, as com i 

a population 3,000,000, distri in various degrees 
of density over an area of 77,997 acres, and exhibiting so many 


* Tux Lanny, vol, ii, 1966, p, 414. 


times escape, or are not always attacked with equal severity.” 
experience of 1866 still further illustrates this variation. 


& @ 
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widely different characteristics of locality, sanitary condition, 
occupation, and external circumstances of all kinds, the in- 
the course of epidemic disease is not a matter of easy deter- a 
| mination. In some of the London districts the people are 
closely packed together, and live on or below the level of the 
Thames ; in others they have sufficient for the require- 
ments of health, and are elevated 100, 200, and 300 feet above 
the Thames. Certain places seem always to be in a chronic 

‘ state of filth and of poverty; while in others the sanitary in- 

5 spectors do their work efficiently, and wealth abounds. Again, 
in one quarter fever and other zymotics oa | 
nent home, while at no great distance cases of those 
London, and 238 in the district are located on one acre : 
in pstead, 11 persons per acre. Yet on an average of 
twenty years the highest rate of mortality from all causes will 
neither be found coexistent with the greatest density, the 
lowest elevation, nor the extremest poverty of the inhabitants. 

The Board of Health, in its Report on Cholera in 1848-49, 
came to the conclusion that cholera was governed by the same " 
numbers and with most severity the same classes of persons ‘ 
and the same places as typhus, scarlet fever, diarrhcea, and ‘ 
the entire class of zymotic diseases. Extended observation 
seems, however, rather to show that, while there is an almost { 
constant relation between fever and overcrowding, in conjunc- ; 
tion with ether bad sssitery conditions, cheless is ast inve- 
riably en rapport either with other zymotic diseases or with q 
mere physical local characteristics. Dr. Sutherland noticed in 4 
two last epidemics in the same districts,” and remarked that NG 

4 although localities presenting certain defective sanitary con- 

Bt ditions are the special seats of cholera, such localities some- q 
q 

; several epidemics which we gave in a former number.* At the eee 

. date of our first article the disease, although it had very greatly nena ’ hans ad 

. declined from its maximum intensity, was still destroying Deaths to 10,000 inhabitants. | a } 

about two hundred lives a week, so that we were unable to do District r ). b—~+ | q 
more than state results approximatively, and with reference 
to future possibilities. Now, happily, we can look back upon es Ae | Common Beem: 
the outbreak of 1866, just as we can upon its predecessors, in | — i 4 
the light of an accomplished fact, from which certain deduc-| Kensington ... ... 3 | 4 19 a 
tions may be drawn of more or less interest and value. ae sop ns0 ase 

The epidemic of last year extended over a period of twenty- Jeorge Hanover-sq. i 

three weeks, and during that time 5548 deaths from cholera Be ners -- 
were registered within the metropolitan ares. The table of | of janes Wo, fields 
the comparative weekly statistics of the four epidemics which we | >t James 
erginally gave cloedy as far 1806 was concerned, with 182 Marylebone ... ... 
deaths in the fortieth week of the year. To complete the series,| Hampstead .. ... ‘ 
we append the cholera deaths in the forty-first and succeeding | Pancras ... ... 
weeks—namely, 207, 144, 112, 73, 67, 32, 8, 3, and 1 in the | Islington .. .. .. 
forty-ninth y Itmay| Hackney .. .. ... 
be a purely fortuitous coinci but it is none the less re- St. Giles eo 
markable, that if we leave out of consideration the premonitory ort) grt) er 4 
of active zymotic duration is embraced within an almost uni-\ 
abl us fairly to compare results several outbreaks eee 
and thus to measure the relative fatality of the disease at aah parm - ] 
different times. Lenten Cty... 
Deaths Ratio to Shoreditch ... ... 
1832 | 23weeks | 3,790 23 St.George-in-the-East 
149 | 3 ,, 13,565 59 Mile-end Old Town 4 
184 | ,, 10,684 43 Poplar... ... 

| 

| Wandsworth ... ... 

. Greenwich ... ... 

Lewisham... ... ... 
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ive 


changes to account for the transposition which 
burden of i i 


the epidemic most enti 


j 


ranges of elevation, and in the fields of the di 
supply in the three cholera epidemics. 


cation of factors masks to some extent the 
specific element, Thus the remarkably 
feet, on the south side of the 


case of places mentioned, they had been entirely overcome, 
with advantage both to the consumer and the provider. One 
of the objections is that the consumption under the constant- 
supply system is so great that no company or waterworks can 


ofS 


In the te cholera was more fatal in London in 1849 
than in 1 and in 1854 than in 1866; but, in some cases, 
our tables show that these conditions were reversed. 

And with regard to the law of relation between elevation 
and cholera—namely, that the mortality varies inversely with 
the elevation, although there is some deviation from that law 
in all three of the epidemics if taken singly, yet the mean 
mortality of the three ives the series = 71, 46, 50, 24, 
21, and 10, which is a ing rate for each upward terrace 
of elevation in every case ex the Fmt between 
20—40 feet, whereon parts of Whitec and ph Bay 
are situated. If we examine the details for each field of supply, 
the exceptions to any regular law become frequen : compl 


wee | een ::: 
wee | cee gee ees 


Sst 


will bo thus coon thet where everything tu: 

and both the water provider and the water consumer do their 
ive duties 5 is no disadvan 

party by the y of water on the 

while the advantage to the consumer 

he obtains water, and ths tsifii 


ing in houses which 
employed may remain if 
that 
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salis, in consequence of the imperfection of the records of that mortality on the 
period ; although they ought not, we think, to be on that in 1849, is 
account left out of consideration. accounted for by the outbreak of cholera among the pauper 
From the above table it is easy to see that there has children at Drouet’s Farm-house (Streatham), which caused 
remarkable localisation of the severest incidence of the 140 deaths in about sixteen days. On the same terrace (60—80 
‘ epidemics, and this feature ought certainly to hams feet), on the north side of the Thames, in 1854, the death-rate 
tions the districts themselves have not unde square and part of Marylebone. the terrace 20—40 feet, 
= in the wab-diste 4 in 1849. 
ogee in sub-district against 114 in § 
another. all these cases the circumstances were so peculiar as to 
taken collectively, lost 120 out of every 10,000 of their - | counteract the effect of elevation, which is only constant within 
lation in 1849, 87 in 1854, and only § in 1866; the East dis. certain limits. 
tricts lost at the rate of 66 in 1849, 29 in 1854, and 64 in 1866; Siem Bape $n: She Sheny a te, tenon, of the water- 
the Western districts lost 34 in 1849, 51 in 1854, and only 4 supply in three epidemics, it must suffice to let the results 
in 1866. in the above table speak for themselves. dy | 
: been said in this journal and elsewhere on the subject, that 
limits, to discuss pe tap me ee which have operated, | may be as well to leave it where it is until we have the special 
and are daily exemplified in their action, upon the relative | report of the Privy Council on the last epidemic, which may 
mortality of the several London districts, causing such dis- | possibly throw further light on this and other theories of 
crepant results, we must be content with inting out that | conaation. 
certain princips have een laid. down, which within certain 
i we derived axiomatic signi it has 
shown that, enters paribus, the slevation of the soil ia London | CONSTANT WATER -SUPPLY FOR LONDON. 
has an almost relation mortality 
cholera. Again, powerful effect ifferent degrees Mr. J. F. Baremay, C.E., a paper on this subject at a 
purity, or rather impurity, of the water-supply, has been de-| meeting of the Health Department of the Social Science Asso- 
monstrated both by scientific experiment and induction; a ciation on Monday fash ‘ir. Mabeman’s object was to show 
tion has, in fact, occupied the chief place in the theories Il that the objections which have been raised against a constant 
; causation of cholera which find most general acceptance. water-supply were so far from being insuperable that, as in the 
In the Supplement to his Weekly Return, No. 
, Dr. Farr classified all the sub-districts of Londo 
cholera in the ten weeks ending Sept. 15th ; and from 
so grouped a death-rate was deduced which showed : : 
mortality of the several districts of London from chol meet the demand ; but this solely arises from the amount of 
ing from bad pipes and fittings, and also 
vation of the soil in part the culpable i or wilful extravagance of 
the houses were built. consumers. The daily supply in London, and in Plymouth, 
De. Devonport, Shrewsbury, and other places supplied on 
bringing together the down to the close of the last the intermittent system, averages more than thirty gallons 
1849 and 1853-54. subjoined figures show the compara- | and Yorkshire, where there is an unlimited and unstin 
tive death-rates to 10,000 inhabitants living at the several supply, all that is taken 
erent i for ic use ; an ad 
i itants, whi amply met 
to twenty gallons per head per day, even in a town largely 
of the years, |Under} 5 19 | 80and | Not | supplied with baths and waterclosets, is, Mr. Bateman says, 
Water Supply. 3 feet. | stated | chargeable to defective pipes and fittings, or defective arrange- 
ments, Cambridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Manchester are 
GrandJanction} (1849 | 63 | 55) 37) 38 | 13 
| 12 | | been checked by vigilant inspection and the abolition of 
ag “| fittings. In many cases the oT or corporations do 
1949 | 84 | 20 | .. | their own plumbing and fitting, the best possible results ; 
Cc “| for the corporation, a compromise had to be entered into. 
1849 | 59 56 | fo .. | Mr. Bateman thus points out some of the consequences in- 
East London {564 B | a | «+ | + | volved in sabstituting the constant for the intermittent system 
Southwark ... | 1849 | 159 | 74 | 10 | 
Lambeth ... {sss 113 | 102 21 19 
Kent | 1866 | 2 3 
1840 | 146 64 25 16 25 
Total...... 108 | 36 | 32 19 
} uced in 18 premises, are incom r can 
—__ > | enjoyed under the other system. Where, wever, the inter- 
mittent system has hitherto prevailed, the desirableness, and, 
they ch regulations for 
will submit to su as are necessary 
venting waste, there can be no dificlty in introducing conslant 
system. which are ired are the al 
ment of all bad fittings, such as common ground taps, leaky 
| cocks, and wasteful The cisterns already exist- 
t adapted to system hitherto 
they are large enough they. « 
y give a supply, and it is only just to the 


were run to waste by leaky and 
months a saving was effected of 5,000, 
i t su isi Waterclosets seem 


do 
not at to 


non wherever there is a 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 

We have recently (Nov. 24th, 1866) taken occasion to call 
attention to the satisfactory results yielded by the careful 
carrying into effect of the provisions of the Contagious Diseases 
Act, in the garrison and sea port of Plymouth, and we append 
an official return showing the number of men in the town and 


Average sumber of is Port and Garrison for the past too years, and the number of men suffering from 
contagious diseases in Hospital. 


i 


Forces. 


In 


| [i 


the per-centage of venereal cases under treatment for each 
quarter during the last two years. 

In reading the above table it must be borne in mind that the 

of venereal cases for a quarter is very nearly treble 
that of the per-centage for a single month; for though the 
number of the troops and sailors may not vary much during 
the whole three months, the number of venereal cases neces- 
sarily goes on increasing, and thus the quarter’s return must 
accordingly seem higher than might be expected. The fact is 
that, whereas in April, 1865, more than two in every hundred 
soldiers and sailors in this one port were diseased, in December, 
1866, less than one in a hundred was so affected. 

The three towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse 

are situated close to each other, and form, in fact, but one 

and are at a distance of fifty miles from any other 
large town. This no doubt renders their statistics of greater 
value than those of any other town under the operation of the 
Act which, from its proximity to other places not under the 
operation of the Contagious Diseases Act, must be constantly 
liable to the importation of fresh disease. Examples of this 
are seen in the case of Portsmouth, with Southampton and other 
places close at hand; Woolwich and Chatham, with London 
within an easy distance. 

With such favourable results before it, there can be no excuse 
for the Government any longer to delay some action with 
regard to the metropolis of the three kingdoms, As we have 
before remarked, it is absurd that a soldier should be protected 


Correspondence. 


“Audi alteram partem.” 


ON COMPENSATION FOR RAILWAY INJURIES. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Sre,—In a paper on the above subject, communicated to 
Tue Lancer of the 5th inst., by Mr. Syme, there ‘are two 
errors which I have delayed from correcting until I could ob- 
tain the notes of the shorthand writer which were taken in 
Court at the trial to which the first reference is made. 

Mr. Syme states, first, as follows :—‘ At this time last year 
a trial took place at Guildhall, in the Court of Common Pleas, 
on the part of a commercial traveller, who prosecuted the 
Great Northern Railway Company for compensation on account 
of an injury alleged to have been sustained from a collision on 
their line. In this case Dr. William Fergusson, Mr. Erichsen, 
and Dr. Russell Reynolds declared that there was organic 
disease of the spine, which in all probability would soon prove 
fatal.” 

I have before me my own 
and 
writer 


of the 


did I even allude to fatel” 
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ns of water that care should be taken to prevent to be due to causes which may be remedied, and to the | 
Thow whe prefers thet hatte corporation bare nove 
their water direct from the pipes, can do so at very veringly set to work to apply the requisite remedies. It was i 
. In all néw buildings there would be no neo | ascertained in 1860 that in Glasgow 7,200,000 gallons a 
ions 
to 
culty in the way of a constant supply to the ; 
| the discussion which followed the ee pe Mr | 
paper it was generally taken for granted that, } 
engineering know t it is 
not pu answered by simply turning 
tap of charged supply-pipe, and thus sending a wrong stream } 
of water into the pan of closet, flushing everything away ‘ 
into the soil pipe? Mr. Bateman’s paper will be of use to the : 
i uce the constant supply. Royal Commission on Water Supply, especially as he is sure to | 
adduced as an objection to the constant-supply 1s 
at the outposts from influences which are allowed their full 
swing in the great centres of civilization ; and when the attempt 
| is being made to grapple with the propagation of venereal 
| disease for the benefit of the army, it will require but little 
more vigilance to protect the population at large from the in- 
roads of a disease whose direful effects are becoming more and 
| more evident every day. 
Navan Forcas. Rorat | Pew 
— In Port, | Diseased. | In Barracks. | Diseased. 
ve | 4500 364 1856 98 | 7-151 
4672 215 1589 128 | 6198 
4841 141 1538 124 5638 
4521 81 1555 101 3°925 
4834 72 1731 68 3067 
5458 77 1826 97 3°332 
6876 83 1825 69 2-268 
“case of the spine,” nor 


i to congratulate 
how long a time he had been in health. 

:—‘I presume your question refers to the statements 
of Prof. Syme in Tae Lancer of Saturday. In reply, I wish 
accept of your congratulation. woking 

i . Acting on his advice I have done ing fitted 

improve my condition ; and though at times I feel better, 


all 
but 


expressed 
whatever, and 


i 


Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Russet, Reynowps. 
Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, Jan. 21st, 1867. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Sir,—The attention of my client, the plaintiff in the action 


: “ And before the end of many months, the 
plaintiff, who had been rapidly recovering, admitted that he 
was quite well, as he still continues to be;” and I am in- 
structed by him to inform you that that statement is entirely 
false ; that since March, 1865, he has been, and is, under 
medical treatment, and has been, and is, totally incapacitated 
from attending to any business ; and that he has not at any 
time stated or admitted that he was quite well. 

between myself and Dr. Duns- 
which Mr. 8 has felt 
t speaks for 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
10, Tokenhouse-yard, Jan. 22nd, 1967. CuHaRLes WILKIN. 


(Copy.) 
10, Tokenhouse-yard, London, E.C., Jan. 15th, 1867. 
Str,—Mr, James G. Denham’s attention has been called to 
an article by you in Tue Lancer of the 5th inst., headed ‘‘On 
Com ion for Railway Injuries,” in which you insinuate 
that he had made a false claim upon the Great Northern Rail- 
wa: Pinay we and he has instructed me to demand your 
suthority ‘or such an insinuation, and also for the statement 
plaintiff, w been rapid] recovering, admitted 
T shall be obliged by your eat answer to this letter. 
am, Sir, your servant, 
of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 16th, 1967. 
Srr,—-In reply to your letter, I beg to say that the object of 

a _ certain members of the medical 
profession with making statements which are not confirmed by 


CHARLES WILKIN. 


10, 
Srr,—On the other side 
I wrote to Mr. 8 


re 


¢ 


THE MORTALITY OF GLASGOW. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Srr,—In your number of this date the mortality of Glasgow 
during last week is alluded to as a terrible example of the 
killing effect of cold, being stated, on the Registrar-General’s 


‘THE DIRECTOR-GENERALSHIP OF THE 
ARMY. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srr,—If the voice of the members of the Army Medical 
Department was taken, with respect to the gentleman to be 
selected as successor to Sir James Gibson, the choice would 
undoubtedly fall on Thomas Galbraith Logan, C.B. 


i are their equals in q 
i iors, and by this “ 
many hard-working 


on. 
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Mr, S states, secondly, that ‘‘ before the end of many | experience ; and that as to the improvement of Mr. Denham’s 
maniiie the. plaintiff, who had been rapidly recovering, ~ 4 health, my informant was Dr. Dunsmure. 
mitted that pa was 1 continues to be ;” I am, Sir, your obedient servant, | 
and seeing this in Tue Lancer referred to, 1 wrote to the | Charles Wilkin, Esq. James Syme. ‘ 
I send you copies of a i a 
I have just received. I have to request you will ish me 
with ye authority for the statement which Mr. Syme states 
you have made to him as to Mr. Denham’s recovery and 
present state of health. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
able to take considera exercise, the week or Cartes WILKIN. 
me utterly prostrate suffering from 
in mind that Mr. Syme, together with several | te inform you thas the statement I made to Mr. Syme was, 
good health,” I wish to make no comment upon the some months 
tement further than to endorse Mr. Syme’s own sug- oo Ya to me in course of conversation 
ev isseeha Le well to give pean to cases | that he lately had had a visit from Mr. Denham, and that he 
an entire discrepancy between the medical evidence, am) considered his improvement, and his recovery 
m order that regard for professional character may tend to ad condition he was in at the time of the trial—viz., 
» reckless advocacy of one-sided views.” able to walk—to be owing to the use of the warm 
ig Fs douche baths which he had had at Brighton, and 
on! 
wa —frem Mr. Balfour, Portobello, who informs me that 
tly meets Mr. Denham walking, and that to him 
apparently well. 
rmation of these favourable reports I may mention, 
against the Great Northern Railway Company referred to in spectator. eo — a jury trial as a 
Mr. Syme’s paper on the above subject in Tue Lancer of the Charles Wilkin, » your , tty 
5th January, 1867, has been called to the following statement | 10, Tokenhouse-yard, Lontion, F.C. 
T 
t 
t 
I 
authority, as equivalent to an annual rate of 73 in 1000. This 2 
error being rare one of a in one 
© comment from me, excep which the calculation was made are stated in p. 11. 
and requires no © und 4 p. 
to the Highlands my client simply acted under I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
viee to reside there with his wife and family during the Glasgow, Jan. 19th, 1867. W. T. Garrpyer, 
In whe or oa I would observe that Lord Campbell’s Act 
igence, ve to idow i 
and in no way applicable to .cases 
such as my client’s; and it will thus be seen that Mr. Syme is e 
as inaccurate in his law as he is in his facts. 
Dr. Logan has had very great experience in the working of 
| 
esteem, not only i is own, to 
| 
is 
' lections for merit” in service are almost in every instance 
very questionable ones. Men, from lucky incidents and per- 
sonal friendships, get their names brought before the notice of 
the authorities, and are promoted over the heads of very de- 
tion 4 
I do not wish in to di 
merits of Dr. Muir, who has proved himself to be a very in- Pp 
telligent officer, and is, most deservedly, a great favourite a 
head of Dr. Logan will net ‘‘ hold'water” for a second. CY 
The Government, if their object be to deal fairly with the h 
Department, ought to confer on Dr, Logan the K.C.B., and 
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Director-General in the room of Sir James 
Dr. Muir, whose term of service in Canada, I am told, has 


t, 
insight into the workings of the Department, and be highly 

, Sir, obedient servant, 

Jan, 19th, 1967. Semper Frpeis. 

°° We concur with our correspondent in his un- 
qualified approval of the principle of seniority, especially in its 
application to this momentous appointment. We should as 
soon approve of choosing a commander-in-chief, a premier, or 
a physician ip a critical case, on the principle of seniority. 
If Dr. Logan is most likely to contribute to the peace and 
prosperity of the Medical Department of the Army, by all means 
let him be appointed. On the other hand, if there is something 
special in the character or service of Dr. Muir, which points him 
out as the more eligible officer at this crisis in the Medical 
Department, it will be most unwise and impolitic to pass him 
over because he is only second on the army roll. We go 
further, and say that if Dr. Beatson, or any other officer, has 
still superior qualifications for the post, he should be pro- 
moted over both the gentlemen we have named. We not 
only approve of this principle, but we deny that seniority in |»: 
the selection for this appointment is the rule of the service. 
—Ep. L. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1367. 
To the Editor of Tur Laxcer. 

Str,—In reply to the article which appeared in your valuable 
periodical of the 19th inst., I cannot but express my surprise 
that the surgical mechanicians of England have not the spirit 
to compete with those of the Continent in the forthcoming 
Exhibition, in which every other branch of English trade is 
certain to be efficiently and worthily represented. 

I should be happy to exhibit for this country were the means 

the in this it; 

has taught me that all surgical instruments can be manufac- 
tured in England as cheap as in France, and of equal if not 

ior excellence. 

most eminent French surgeons I know to be as much 
alive to improvements in this branch of manufacture as our 
own, and would gladly purchase instruments which combined 
all the latest improvements with simplicity of construction, as 
being obviously preferable to those of a more complicated 
character. The mere exhibition of our own instruments will 
suffice to remove any existing prejudice in favour of their own. 

The only yuestion which remains is,—How shall such an 
exhibition be set afoot ? 

I would suggest that, if no English maker can be induced to 
undertake it at his own cost, a committee should be formed 
of gentlemen interested in the subject, who, with your valuable 

should endeavour to raise a fund sufficient to 
carry.it out. Were the honour conferred on me to be their 
deputation to Paris I would gladly undertake to send the best jy. 


Obituary. 
WILLIAM BRINTON, M.D., F.R.S. 


THERE were few to whom the announcement in our last 
number of Dr. Brinton’s death did not convey a feeling of 
painful surprise as well as of regret ; there were probably none 
who did not feel that in his untimely decease the profession 
had lost one of its brightest ornaments. Short as the time has 
been during which he has worked amongst us, it has been 
sufficiently long to place in the foremost rank of practising 
physicians a man whose untiring industry and indomitable 
resolution broke through the difficulties which 
suffice to defer a great success in Physic to a far later period 
in life than that which was attained by the subject of our 
memoir. The grave has closed over his mortal remains, but 
his name must live in the annals of the profession ; and the 
story of his career, so full of instruction to the student of 
science, will serve to show how little there is of a “‘ secret” in 
the path by which success is attained. 


in the 
he favourably distinguished himself as 
~ y the “thorough” character of his work as by the 
variety of his acquirements and the quickness of his percep- 
- At school his forte seemed to lie in mathematics and 
wn but he was also a keen juvenile deter and 
e early showed remarkable dexterity in 
with Be. and this accomplishment was very valuable 
to him in after-life, most of the illustrations to his works 
drawn by his own hand. He carried off numerous prizes, 
was ed by his schoolfellows as the most conspi 
talented of his time. About the age of sixteen years Brinton 
was articled to a surgeon in large practice in his native town— 
the late Mr. Thomas Hursfield. It was at first intended that 
he should become an engineer, but this idea was rejected, for 
some reason, by his friends. The railway age was at 
that time scarcely devel A few years later, and Medicine 
might have failed to num ‘him in her ranks. Asan articled 
pupil and assistant William Brinton worked very hard, entering 
y, as was his wont, into the smallest details of the 


arduous duty which devolved upon him as assistant in a large 
country practice, which i attendance upon the very 
poor, 


King’s Collage to He entered at 
s College in October, 1843, having in the summer matri- 
oalabed (honours in chemistry) at the University of London. 
He was very soon noted as a student of extraordinary industry, 
with a and method in his work which were 
markelle He never boasted of his industry. The orderly 
t of his time was such that 
far less than he really did. His leisure was methodised as 
ically as his work. At a very early ind he set be- 
fore himself a purpose, and his iron will enabled him to bend 
ities and circumstances to its accomplishment. His 
aim was knowledge and success in the profession in which he 
was launched. At College Brinton made but few friends. 
His nature was kind, but he did not fritter away his kindness 


winter session hry he was appointed, in roamed = with Mr. 
T. W. Nunn, assistant demonstrator of anatomy, the demon- 
strators at that time being Mr. Simon and Mr. Bowman. His 
work as demonstrator was continued until the end of 1850. His, 
knowledge of anatomy, attained by arduous occupation in the 
room, was and his 
hich he drew, the fame 


| 
expired, to _ to post now oc- 
cupied by Dr. Logan, with the understanding that he will 

| 
} 
| 
4 
liam Tinton Was & Of NOV. 
: 23, and was the second son of the late Mr. Henry Brinton, q 
: e of the principal carpet manufacturers and a magistrate, of 4 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| ttle impulsive acts. And this was very much the case in 7 
: 7 eeeuiter-life. The hand which he held out to help a comrade | 
jour suggestion of co-operation, however excellent and | }44 an iron steadiness. To those few of his fellow-students with ‘ 
| praiseworthy, is, T fear impracticable, and if we are to wait | whom he was linked in bonds of friendship, his ready wit, mar- | 
| it, its intention will never be realised; for men who are eas : : 
4 in the - vellous descriptive powers, and retentive memory made him a 
| competitors, especially in the case of new inventions, would | aeiichtful companion. It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon 4 
never combine in a scheme which involved the entrusting of | which he ewan durin bie 
their respective plans and productions into each other's hands. ; | 
> : Whatever distinctions of this kind King's College had to offer 

Hoping you will excuse my trespassing so far on your valu- 
able space, I beg to subscribe myself, r 

Jan. 1967. A Surercat Instrument MAKER. 

Two attendants at the North Riding of Yorkshire | () 

Panper Lunatic Asylum at Clifton have been fined 40s. each, | 1 

and costs, for assaulting an inmate who had remonstrated with | {) 
o'clock on the morning of New Year's Day. Both culprits we well remember, ingered long after he had resigned office. a 
have been dismissed from their situations. He was a true artist. With an instinctive ondness for the 
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beautiful, he never allowed this to interfere with his purpose. 
He never idealized anatomical drawing. In his leisure moments 
he allowed his hand more freedom, and displayed a facility 
which showed that, had he chosen, he could successfully have 
followed an artist’s career. But even the skilful sketches he 
could rapidly throw off (and this in ae never deserted 
him) showed on careful examination that what appeared to be 
in-born talent was the result of careful observation and deep 
anatomical knowledge. The keen a) iation of the ridiculous 
and grotesque which he displayed, not only with his pencil, 
but in his conversation, through life, was a remarkable point 
in Brinton’s character. Behind his somewhat rigid and severe 
ion a casual observer would not expect to meet with 
this trait, and the surprise thus caused doubtless bore a con- 
siderable part in heightening the effect of the flow of wit 
which he could lavish profusely a those in his company. 

It was about the year 1847 Brinton began to study 
the question of intestinal obstruction and to make his experi- 
ments on that and was on “inverted 
peristaltic action,” but whi e proved to @ necessary 
result of normal peristalsis. ‘This doubtless served especially 


to concentrate his attention on the physiology and pathology 
ell known, 


of the ali canal, a subject in which, as is w 
he became especially famous in his after career. Here again his 
habit of precision was shown by his discovering that one 
ish writer after another gone on repeating a mis- 
translation from a French author with reference to the pby- 
siology of vomiting. In December, 1848, only five years after 
his entrance as a student at King’s, a paper by him, entitled 
**Contributions to the Physiology of the Alimentary Canal,” 
was read before the Royal Society, and published in the Pro- 
ceedings. Shortly after this he obtained his first public ap- 
intment, that of physician to the Western Di 


delivery, the mode in which he methodised his discourse, and 
the hic power with which he illustrated his subject, made 
remem im u y 

teacher. 

Dr. Brinton graduated at London—M.B. 1847, having at 
the first examination gained the exhibition in materia 
and proceeded M.D. 1848. He joined the College of ——_ 
as member in 1849, and was elected Fellow in 1854. 1864 
he was elected F.R.S., his candidate paper bearing a long list 
of names well known to science. 

Dr. Brinton married in 1854. He was then residing at 20, 
Brook-street, from which address he moved later to No. 24, 


| having exchanged houses with Dr. Webster. His private 


practice increased year by year, at a rate which was very un- 
usual for so young a man. ing the year previous to his 
death there were probably not three physicians in the metropolis 
who were making a larger income. 

Brinton’s numerous tastes and acquirements was 
a love of mountaineering, for which figure 
spare system especially fitted him. For years 
it had been his custom, in the autumn holiday, to rush over to 
the Tyrol - a his days on the mountains. He was a 

pine 


estminster. He does not appear to have valued this t, 
probably from its lacking that field for accurate ddinieal ob. 
servation which it was part of his nature to require. In 1850 
the was appointed medical tutor at King’s College, a post which 
he retained until 1853, when he was elected lecturer on 
Forensic Medicine at St. Thomas’s Hospital. As tutor he had 
the opportunity of displaying those qualifications as a teacher 
which, developed afterwards in various posts, marked him as 
one who was unsurpassed in his day in that duty. It is difficult 
0 describe to those who chance to have never heard him, his 
graphic powers of illustration, and the unhesitating flow of lan- 
in which his instruction was conveyed. About this time 
She “Professorship of Physiol at King’s College became 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Todd. Brinton was one of 
three candidates for the post, and it is certain that he con- 
fidently expected the appointment for which his whole career 
had pe Boe; bly fitted Eien He was not elected. This is no 
place to canvass the reasons which induced the Council to 
over his qualifications for the office. It is sufficient to 
Bay that the blow was a very painful one to Brinton, and that 
the strong partisan feeling which it produced was very de- 
trimental to the interests of King’s ege. And here, per- 
haps, is a fitting place to note what was a foible in Brinton’s 
character. His will was of iron where work was to be done, 
and obstacles encountered ; but he could not bear defeat. To 
be baulked in an enterprise was to him a cruel and enduring 
torture. It was more difficult for him than for most men to 
bear even the suggestion that something he had said or done 
was not precisely the best thing. And doubtless the cha- 
racter of his mind will readily explain this. Eminently ner- 
vous and sensitive, with a full knowledge of his remarkable 
acuteness of perception and grasp of subject, decision of pur- 
and rapid determination were intuitive in his nature. 
e could not alter a conviction at which he had arrived by the 
full exercise of his powers. His fauli, if it be so, is the fault 
of every such nature, and it is one which is so thoroughly 
English that few will be found to dwell hardly upon it. He 
nation the men of which “‘ never when 
are 


ysicion from 1852 until 1860, afforded him a vast field for 
ical research. There was, however, no school attached to 
the hospital, so that his pupils were chiefly medical men 
residing in the neighbourhood, who soon ed to ap- 
_ his skill as a teacher. He was introduced to 

hospital . Thomas Wakley, between whom 
and himself a warm friendship existed. In Tur Lancer he 

blished a series of short “Clinical Remarks,” which ampl 

Peetif ed that his own estimate of his capacity was not ill- 
founded, and which placed him before the general medical 
world in such a light that consulting ptactlos immediately 


in him this battle 


ber of the Club, and communicated two papers to 
‘** Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers” (2nd Series, vol. 1). Those 
who have seen him in his expeditions say, that he never tired. 
Always a weer sleeper, like many persons of his tempera- 


ight have looked like the recklessness of desperation ; 
against disease was but the concluding 

struggle of a life which had been passed in valiant 
After a hard summer’s work, he went, last autumn, to 


for 

was broken. He did not find his usual enjoyment in 
the trip, and he returned to town some days earlier than he 
intended, seriously ill. He rallied, however, and resumed his 
usual occupation. At the beginning of the present month, 
after exposure to the intense cold, he had a return of the 
diarrheea and vomiting from which he had suffered in the 
autumn. He still fough 
Monday before last to keep 


| refused their office, 
__ The Royal Free Hospital, to which Brinton was attached as _ 


symptoms ‘ 
died on Thursday, January 17th, early in 
sides receiving the constant attention of Dr. Gull, 
watched in_ his last illness and dying moments by his friend 
Dr. who had lang in hia praction. 

We have said but little of Brinton’s writings. They are 
before the world and well known to every professional reader. 
His style was vigorous, his composition terse and condensed 
almost to a fault, His works were never ‘“‘easy reading. 
contributed the following articles to the Cy: ia of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology :—‘ Radial Artery ;” ‘‘ Radio-UlInar 
Articulation ;” ‘Scrotum ;” ‘‘Serous and Synovial Mem- 
branes;” ‘Seventh and Sixth Pair of Nerves ;” “Stomach 


; | flowed in upon him. It was unlikely that a teacher so brilliant 
j | would be allowed to remain “‘ unattached,” and accordingly he 
was appointed to St. Thomas’s—first as lecturer in forensic 
medicine, then as co-lecturer in physio with Mr. Grainger, 
| and finally, in 1860, as physician to the ital and lecturer 
on physiology It is enough to say that in these appointments 
; Brinton . fulfilled the he had given of skill in 
after sleepless nights in comfortless mountain hostelries, he 
was always ready to spend the whole day in climbing. He 
literally, as a friend remarks, “‘ rejoiced in his strength.” It 
is likely that these expeditions, nominally in search of rest, 
but really involving enormous labour, bore no small part in 
producing the disease from which he died. 
plain of symptoms which pointed to disease of the kidneys, 
lowed but little of the truth to be manifest, he gradually but 
surely sank into his grave. To the kindness and care of his 
4 \ friend Dr. Gull, from whom he received, not only the most 
1 skilful advice, but always also the tenderest sympathy. the 
~@ | share of health that he still retained was, probably, in no 
small measure owing. His personal struggle with disease, his 
| | jealousy of any allusion to his own health, his fixed deter- 
| mination to work while life remained, are traits which might 
have been predicted from a knowledge of Brinton’s character. 
In other men, the course pursued towards the end of his 
which he had often visited, and always previously quitted | 
4 
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and Intestinal Canal.” His book on Uleer of the Stomach ap- 
= in 1857. A second edition of his work on Diseases of 
several rs to the Society, which appear in t 
work upon Life Assurance, and Food. 
One of earliest works was a translation of Valentin’s 
Text-book of Physiology, from the German—a language 
the idioms of which he mastered to a remarkable extent. 
Perhaps his fame will chiefly rest upon his researches in 
‘intestinal obstruction.” The most eminent physician of the 
day writes: ‘‘I had known him well for many years, first 
as a most intelligent student at King’s Co and afterwards 
during his successful career as a physician in London; and I 
had always felt towards him the highest esteem and regard. 
We met not seldom in consultation ; most often in cases of 
0) and the true management most lucidly 
settled by hisacute and inquiring mind.” It will be remem- 
bered that his Croonian Lectures were devoted to this subject ; 
they were afterwards published in this journal. They have 
never been republisked in a collected form, and Dr. Brinton 
was engaged in passing through the press a work in which 
they are embodied when his untimely death occurred. As 
the corrected sheets witness, that exquisite handwriting of 
his, which none who saw it could fail to remember, was 
uninfluenced in its beauty by the near of death. By 


his request Dr. Bazzard will edit this work, which will be pro- 
duced immediately. The subject of intestinal obstruction was 
a favourite one with Dr. Brinton. It was that upon which 
he had first created a name for himself in science, and it was 

the last which oceupied his attention during life. 
Dr. Brinton’s remains were interred in Kensal gn 
by 


Cemetery on Tuesday last, his funeral being attend 
several of his medical friends—amongst them Professor Par- 
tridge. He leaves a widow and six children to mourn an 
irreparable loss. He leaves besides a vast number of patients, 
who had ever received from him the most tender personal 
kindness as well as untiring care and skill in the treatment of 
their ailments, and upon whom the news of his unexpected 
death fell with peculiar force. 


WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eno. 

Dr. Marspen was born in 1796, and commenced the practice 
of his profession in London forty years ago. Quick in per- 
ceiving at all times the growing exigencies of the time, he 
was, by the occurrence of a single case of misery—a 
almost in the streets from disease and destituti shown 
inadequacy of the hospital accommodation of London, and still 
more the impropriety and the evil of giving the power of ad- 
mission almost exclusively to those rich people who supported 
the hospitals. The case alluded to was that of a wretched 
female, under eighteen years of age, who, in the winter of 
1827, was seen by Dr. Marsden lying on the step of St. 
Andrew’s churchyard, Holborn-hill, after midnight, actually 
perishing through disease and famine. In vain he tried to get 
her into any hospital, and two days afterwards she died un- 

After this di ing event 


y practised, 
Marsden’s work on this subject gives full details of this treat- 
ment, Another house was add 
and in the year 1843 very 
were leased and occupied, 


persons in the city, the freehold of this 
ired, so that in the short space of leas f 
which founded the 


Free Hospital have proved triumphant. From this humble 
origin, through trials and difficulties of no ordinary character, 
has arisen the noble institution in the Gray’s-inn-road, now so 
well known as the Royal Free Hospital, relieving at the pre- 
sent time upwards of three poor creatures weekly. 

In the three subsequent epidemics of cholera, in 1849, 1854, 
and 1866, this hospital did the State great service in openi 
its extra wards to all comers, and so helped very largely Pofent 
off and parry the evil influences of this great scourge. 
all these occasions Dr. Marsden, by his great administrative 
ability, secured the co-operation of the governing committee, 
and facilitated in every possible way the requirements of the 
ay ee in ch of the cases, 

n recognition of the services rendered to the sick poor by Dr. 

Marsden, a testimonial of the value of 800 guineas, isti 


» of a very handsome central silver epergne, candelabra, and wine 


coolers, was presented to him in the year 1840, at a meeti 
— over by the late Duke of Cambridge; and in 1 

is colleagues and friends presented the Royal Free Hospital 
with a splendid full-length portrait of the founder, by Mr. 
llidge, which now hangs in the board room of the i 
opposite to that of his old friend and colleague, the Rev. Dr. 
Rice. But the hospital itself is the great testamur to Dr. 
Marsden'e great administrative skill and benevolent inten- 
tions, and we trust it has before it a future of vast usefulness 
to the suffering poor. 

In 1851, in that quiet, thoughtful, unobtrusive way which 
was so characteristic of the man, after much consideration, Dr. 
Marsden called together a few intimate friends, and again a 
small house was rented in a humble position in Cannon- 
row, Westminster, and the Cancer Hospital was instituted, 
which obtained the sanction and patronage of the public. 
The large building at Brompton, capable of i 
eighty ients, erected and paid 


persev industry 

the foresight which led him to guage the wants of the 
his singular and intuitive knowledge of character enabled him 
so to adapt his deportment to the individual he wished to 
that he had a persuasive power not easily resisted ; and thus 
enjoyed for many years a large circle of friends who were 
ever ready to help him in his public undertakings. The 
ee when he rose at the public dinners of the Royal Free 

ospital will not readily be forgotten, and when the next festival 
takes place there very many will feel an affectionate regret at 
the unwonted with name will 
Through a active life the prosperi ese two 
institutions ond received the first consideration of Dr. 
Marsden, and to him alone belongs the credit of introducing 
the free system of admission now adopted by almost all our 

ing medical charities. 

In the exhibition of the Academy last year a 
length portrait by the senior . Pick was shown, 

In medica] thought Dr. Marsden was a sincere follower of his 
old master, Abernethy ; and numbers of peo can tell of the 
acuteness of hi- dsagnosis, and the beneficial results of treat- 
ment, at tirxes so bold as to be almost heroic, at other times 
judiciously expectant. 

Fe was twice married, and leaves a widow, the daughter of 
the late Francis Abbott, Esq., of Brunswick-square, to whom 
the medical officers and the committees of both hospitals have 
addressed letters of sincer dol His son, Dr. ao 
Marsden, for many years attached as to both 
Royal Free and Cancer Hospitals, i 
extensive practice. 

The funeral, which took 
Wednesday last, was in 
associates in th 


Own December 31st, 1866, a testimonial, are 
of of 130 guineas, ted to Dr. Thomas, 
appreciation of his services, rendered in great measure gratui- 
tously, during the recent epidemic. ; 


| | 
| 
4 
é 
J 
J 
ground, another monument the lar-seeing 
at once determined to foun an institution in whic esti- 
tution and disease should alone be the passport for obtaining 
free and instant relief. With the assistance of Mr. Charles 
Pearson, Alderman Harmer, and foe 4 the Free Hos- | 
pital was established at a small house in Greville-street, Hatton- | 
garden, and opened to the public on Feb. 28th, 1828. The 
ion soon attracted the attention of the 
evolent in high positions, and royal presidents and pen : 
sanctioned it by their countenance and support. In 1 the 7 
is being the to advise the ission of cholera patients | staffs spontaneously attended, and there was a large assem 
into the house in Greville-street, although they were excluded te de henear to the obsequies of a man who has done “| 
at this time from the general hospitals ; and y wrag! of 700 | signal service to mankind during his active and eventful life. 
were there treated. The injection of saline fluids into the | Geme ing monument in the quadrangle of the Reyal Free 
Hospital wil, in all probability, be erected by public subscrip- 
| tion. 
leading strenuous exertions of Mr. George Moore and other 
i has 
been | 
years 
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THE 
TESTIMONIAL TO THE “ PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


Many members of the profession have expressed themselves 
eo warmly in favour of the suggested testhnonial to the Pall- 
mall Gazette that we shall be happy to promote the fulfilment 
of their wishes by receiving subscriptions. We have been re- 
quested to publish the following additional list. 


Amount previously acknowledged -. £138 14 6 
James Startin, Esq. .. ...£2 2 0} Dr. 20 
W. H. Ric Esq. .. 2 2 ©| C. Bleeck, Esq., Warminster 1 1 0 
e, essrs. Longmans, 
Charles Locock, Bart.... 0| P. Jackson, Esq.... . 
T.W. Nuna, Esq. ... ... 1 1 BE. Newton, 3230 
8. C. Hall, Esq. ... 1 1 0) W. F 320 
Dr. Gueneau de Mussy ... 2 2 0| T.P. Teale, F.RS. ... 220 
Dr. Fussell ... .. 1 1 O|F.C. PRS... ... 230 
Dr. Andrew Clark ... ... 2 2 ©O| H. Spencer Smith, Esq. .. 1 1 0 
Dr. A. Farré, F.R.S. .. 2 2 ©| Barnard Holt, Esq. .. .. 2 2 0 


Subscriptions will be received by G. D. Pollock, Esq., 27, 
Grosvenor-street, and T. H. Hills, ., 45, Queen - 

ll-street h of the Union 
.’s, 50, Cornhill. ‘ 


Medical 

Royat or Surceons or Encitanp.—The 
following gentlemen, having undergone the examina- 
tions for the. diploma, were admitted Members of College 
at a meeting of the Court of Examiners on the 22nd inst. :— 
Arandell, Shirley Woolmer, Gower-street, 

Banks, Henry Percy, Holt, Norfolk. 

Barrick, Edi James, M.D., L.R.C.P.L., Toronto. 

Batt, Charles Dorrington, Witney, Oxon, 

Horsham. 

Fair Edwin James, Gioucester-street, Qneen’s-square, 
Giles, William Betts, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 
Goodworth, Roger Portington, Hatfield, 

Heathcote, Rowland, Manchester. 

Jordison, Christopher, South Ockendon, Essex, 
Martindale, George Ernest, Portsoy, Aberdeen. 
Moses, Frederick Henry, Denbigh. 

Parsons, William Augustus, Reading. 

Pearse, Edward Sainthill, Barnes. 

Se bell, Thomas Edward, Plymouth. 

Smith, Robert Shingieton, Charlton Horethorne, Somerset. 
Stephens, William Knighton, Iifracombe. 

Timmins, John Aaron James, Ca 

Tremearne, John, St. Ives, Cornwall. 

Torner, William, Reading. 

Williams, Joseph Arthur, M.D., L.R.C.P.L., Toronto, 
Wyman, John Sanderson, Alcester, Warwickshire. 


The following were admitted Members on the 23rd inst. :— 
Bott, John, Bary, Lancashire, 
Buckle, Wm. Turberville, L.B.C.P.1.., New Ormond-street. 
Cascaden, John, M."., St. Thomas, Canada West. 
Chambers, Matthew Wardell, Durham. 
Coates, Frederick Thomas, Euston-road, 
r, George Joseph, Lee, Kent. 
, John Henry, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Crooker, Titus Cummins, M.D., Halton, Canada West. 
Dyer, Thomas Birch, L.R.C.P.E., Forest Hill, 
Hewby, William Cooke, Ripon, Yorkshire. 
Lee, Washington, Brisbane, Australia, 
Longbotham, George, Seaton Carew, near Stockton-on-Tees. 
Madeley, George Sherwin, Manchester. 
e, Campbell, Avenue-road, Kegeut’s- 
Owen, Alfred Lioyd, Dublin. 
Phillips, Wil‘iam Edward, Guernsey. 
Roworth, Alfred Thomas, Holborn-hill. 
Searle, George Clements, Chadlington, Oxon. 
Stanger, William, Nottingham. 
Thomas, George Alfred, Aberdare. 
Tobin, George, Preston, Lancashire. 
The following assistant-surgeons in the 
their examinations for full Surgeons in that 
public service on the 22nd inst. :— 
McClement, Richard Carr, of H.MLS. W 
membership of the Colleze dated June 26th, 1357, 
Ninnis, Belgrave, M.D., of H.M.S. Fisgard, Woolwich; April 18th, 1861. 
Powell, William Labdon; Febraary 3rd, 1860. 
Ryall, William Frederick, of H.M.S, Princess Royal, China; May 2nd, 1861. 


MarsHat Ranpon, the French Minister of War, 
has appointed a commission to draw up new lations relative 
‘to service in the artillery, and to proposed alterations in the 
hospital system, and the preparation of the army accounts. 


Navy passed 
of the 


Gane @ Tuesday, January 29th, and on the succeeding 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, during the term. There 
will be Anatomical Demonstrations and Examinations on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, commencing Jan 30th, 
also Microscopical Demonstrations on alternate Mondays, at 
seven P.M., commencing February 4th. 


Tue Asytum For Ipiots, Eartswoop.—On Thurs- 
day, January 17th, the inmates of this institution were en- 


Dr. Langdon Down, and admirably carried out by officers 


At a general meeting of the Ryde Commissioners 
holden at the Town-hall, Ryde, on Tuesday, the 13th day of 
November, 1866, the following resolution was unanimously 
carried :—‘‘ That the thanks of this Board be tendered to 
Benjamin Barrow, Esq., F.R.C.S. Eng., for the skill and 

with which he fulfilled the duties of Officer of Health 
for the town of Ryde during the recent alarm of cholera.” 


This was 'y on vellum and presented 
to Mr. Barrow. 

Ratinc or Hosprraus.—St. George's Hospital is 
rated at £4000 per annum, the amount of rate payable en which 
is £587 18s. 9d. The Governors, at cost, have succeeded. 
in getting the assessment reduced ; but the hospital, a charit- 


able institution of the usefulness to the poor, still 
ys £309 ls. 3d., and this is exclusive of £69 9s, 6d. for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 
A HERBALIST at York has been committed for man- 
slaughter for causing the death of a child by administering a 
mixture containing laudanum, which he called Godfrey's 


Tue following have been appointed the medical 
staff of the Crewkerne Hospital—viz., Messrs. o>. 
Jolliffe, G. F. Wills, A. C. Morse, John Webber, and 
G. Cox, all M.R.C.S. Eng. and L.S8.A. Lond. 


Tue salary of Dr. Lankester, the Coroner for Central 
Middlesex, has been fixed by the Secretary of State at £1700 
a year for five years, from Ist January, 1866. 

University Lonpon.—At a Session of 
Council on Saturday, the 19th instant, a vote of thanks was 


= to Mr. John Hibbert, of Braywicke- Maiden- 
for his continued zealous su of hospital 
connected with the College, as ifested munificent 
gifts, since July last, of two sums of £100 for invest- 


ment, in addition to various former contributions, amounting 
to £1100. Dr. Michael Foster, of Hunti was 2 
Balloge teacher of practical physiology and hi in 


A Goop Exampte.—-On Tuesday evening, at the 
termination of a lecture on Ethnology delivered by Professor 
Huxley to an audience which filled the theatre of the London 
Mechanics’ Institute in Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, the lecturer said that he had received a letter as he en- 
tered the building which he would not take the responsibility 
of declining to read, although it had no reference to the subject 
under consideration. He then read the letter, which was 
simply signed “ A Attendant at Your Lectures,” and 
which in a few words drew attention to the appalling distress 
existing among the jation out of work in the Kast-end, 
and suggested that ose present at the lecture that night 
should be allowed the opportunity of contributing Id. or 2d. 
each towards a fund for their relief, and that the Professor 
should become the treasurer for the evening. This suggestion 
was received by the audience with marks of approval. The 


, Chatham; diploma of Professor said he would not put any pressure on any one ; he 


would simply place his own subscription in one of the skulls 
on the table. This he did, and all the audience, coming on 
the platform, threw in money in copper and silver until the 
novel was filled with coin, a 
sum. gentleman present —— a at the exam 
set by that audience might followed. with good 
wherever bodies assembled either for educational 
| recreative purposes.— The Times. 


{ | 
| 
day there was a distribution of prizes from a large Christmas 
7 tree, followed by a sumptuous tea. The inmates derived 
great pleasure from the amusements provided. 
| ordiai. 
| | 
a 
q 
| 
| 
| | 
q 
q 
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Tue ApMIRALTY AND Mepicat StupEents.—As was 
antici th set the —— of U i 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 


Birmingham H Surgeon. 
Durham County Asylum— edical Officer. 

St. Mary's Hos: Man: Medical Officer. 
St. Pancras hern —Resident Medical Officer. 
St, Pancras W t-Surgeon. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


J.C. L.RCS.L, has bere appointed Junior 
on the Lancaster Coun y Lunatic Jum at Rainhill. 


Cuckfield U 


-» has been 
for District 1 
J. Beavan, M.R.C.S.E., 33, 
P. J. = LRCSL, has been appointed Medical Officer to the 
, Lawrencetown, Co. Galway, and Medical Officer, Public Vaccinator, 
trar of Births &c., for the Lawrencetown ‘Dispensary District 
of the Ballinasloe Union, A. Vesey, M.B., C.M., ap- 
pointed to the Rostrevor Dispensary rict of the Kilkee! Union. 
J. Ligursopy, M.D., has been a sppo pointed Medical Officer and Public Vacci- 
nator for — the Workhouse), York- 


BF. Physician te ins Wertmoreland Lok Hor 


and Public 

Vaccinator for the Newark District of the Newark Union, vice H. R. 
Smith, M.R.C.3.E., resi; 
J. D. Moors, M.D. F.LS, 


Births, and Deaths 


BIRTHS. 
On the 18th at of Somes M. Bennett, 
On the 4th inst., at wife of Dr. 


nell, of a daughter. 
On the 6th inst., at Craven 


On the 12th inst.. at Edin! the wife of A. Sanderson, 
of Cavalry H.C., of a son. 


On the 17th inst. Elliott, 


M.D., of a son. 


Alfred B. Andrews, 
Newton, daughter 


On the 16th inst., at the Parish Charch, . Hull, William Harling 
Sissons, Barton-upon-Hamber, to Jane Thomp- 
= era second daughter of Thomas Sissons, jun., Esq., of 


DEATHS. 


On the homeward from the West Indies, on board the Royal Mail 
Co.'s Steam-ship “ La Plata,” David M. Young, 
On the 15th inst. ae. Booth, of Burslem, 


Surgeon, 
On the 16th inst. Griffin Spencer, late EN. 1907, 


re, aged 84, 
On the 17th inst., W. Ackland, Surgeon, of 
On the 17th inst., Thos. Pisher, M.D., of A way, Upper 
Dublin, Assistant Librarian, Trinity ‘Appsoai 


Co Correspondents, 


Tas New Tows or Warzr axp 

Tux Builder gives an able account of Edinburgh in relation to the drainage 
and water-supply. Private wells are unknown, and hence the people do 
not run the risks attendant upon the evils of the pollution of drinking 
water by sewage. In the New Town there are two public wells and a num- 
ber of drinking fountains. The water of Edinburgh is ample, and comes 
from the Crawley and other springs in the Pentland Hills, supplied by the 
Edinburgh Water Company. In 1863 the daily amount of water used per 
inhabitant was 31°12 gallons. It will be more in a little time, it is caleu- 
lated. All proprietors of houses are compelied to introduce water into 
them, and the easy access to water has enabled the people to secure many 
unusual sanitary improvements, such as the erection of baths. The sarface 
water, the street washings, and the sullage of Edinburgh are carried away 
to the sea. Each street is provided with a main sewer, which receives the 
branch sewers from the houses. The main sewers that drain the western 
portion of the New Town have hitherto discharged their contents into the 
water of Leith, notoriously offensive; but this is about to be remedied. 
The sewage will then be wasted, emptied into the sea, and not utilised. 
Some of the sewers are carried, however, to Leith, and the contents are 
used to irrigate the land, and it is said without any ill-effect upon the 
inhabitants around; but there are opinions adverse to this statement. 
In connexion with the small branch sewer tnat runs from each tenement 
is a cesspool in the front’area, and these cesspools have the credit of hav- 
ing caused a vast deal of disease: they are placed in the course of the 
drain, and very readily allow the escape of gases; into them is poured all 
the drainage of the house; the solid matter gets deposited, and is con- 
tinually been stirred up by the entrance of fresh liquid, and so the houses 
are poi d with noxi emanations. The drains are also imperfectly 
constructed, so as to allow the percolation of sewage into the surrounding 
soil. The remedy is to get rid of the cesspools, and to use smooth pipe- 
drains. The Local Police Act, 11 and 12 Vict., cap. 113, sect. 190, provides 
that any person who “shall suffer any cesspool to become stagnant” is 
liable to a penalty, but this is very rarely, if ever, enforced. The main drains 
are also often constructed so as to allow of soakage into the surrounding 
ground. Thus the air of the town is ta’nted by foul emanations, and epi- 
demic disease assumes a very severe churacter when it makes its attack. 

Amicus.—There is no truth in the report that ill-health has obliged the gen- 
tleman named to retire from the Council and the Court of Examiners. He 
still occupies those positions, and has not been absent from his duties on 
any occasion. 

F.R.C.8, wishes to know where he can procure one of Gilbert's Chairs. 


Sopa Buss. 
To the Editor of Tux Laxcut. 
Sre,—In times like these, when we hear of such terrific 
mines and 


tor the relief of 


jay the poor fellow, blac 


and 
successfully treated with this diluted solution of 
box of matches exploded im a lady's hand. She was 


to her fi Immediate 
of the ane few days her 


this I should be at a loss 

soda combines with the 

burnt surface, and thus most effectually pe as the bad of the oxygen of 
less the cause of the subse- 


. Im this case the evidence showed that the death was purely acci- 
dental; but in many instances it has been proved before a jury that the 
fatal results have originated from neglect or culpable negligence, even 
where a certificate of accidental death has been given. 

Dr. Henry Rogers—The scamps can be dealt with under the proposed 
amended Medical Act. 

W., (Crewkerne.)—Oar correspondent will find a full account in Tas Lancat 
of October 20th, 1866, 


| 
Wednesday last. Mr. E. Sandwell was voted to the chair, j 
when Mr. C. Calthrop proposed, and Mr. Riches seconded, 
the following resolution :—‘‘ That this waning views with | 
great dissatisfaction the general state of the Naval Medical Ser- . 
vice, and regards with grave suspicion the proposal of the Lords : 
of the Admiralty to entice into the service, by a conditional , 
bounty of £100, students who have not yet completed their 
professional education, and then to compel them to serve for 
a period of ten years under a penalty of a heavy bond.” The | . 
resolution received the entire approval of the students at | 
large, and after some very cogent remarks from an old student, t 
who deprecated the manner in which gentlemen in the Go- ! 
vernment medical service were treated, and their last propo- ; 
falling off in the standard of candidates for the service, the F 
Chairman put the resolution to the meeting, and it was carried 
with acclamation. 
| 
Vaccinator | 
t the nion, Sussex, vice W. G. Tiley, | 
resigned 
} 
in coal 
| by yo — journal, may be useful ufferers from those 
c. Wa in Hos- | Mr. Fincham, of Spring-gardens. He told me that his brother, a manufac- 
pi turer of chlorinated lime and soda at Manchester, was returning home, and 
man been burned by au explosion of fire-damp in a neighbouring coal 
mine. He entered the cottage, and there a: 
scorched from head to foot. Having a samp 
his gig, he mixed one part of the solution 
lotion he applied to the man’s hand. Though speechless, he manifested the 
relief it afforded him by turning his hand to have it applied to the other side. 
Seeing this, Mr. Fincham left a large supply of the lotion, with directions to 
j use it in succession over the whole body. The next day he called, and was 
| Surprised to dnd him stripped, and enveloped in sheet wet withthe lotion, 
| that he was quite free from pain. He recovered perfectly without any 
| other application 
| Sim 
| care hal 
soda. 
severe 
On the 10th inst. at St. extensive and consequent contraction of the skin arising 
M.R.C.S.E., of Westgate, Canterbury, to Caroline I Sir, obedient servant, 
Montague-street, Jan. oth, ise. J. Prppvox, M.D, 
Mr. 8. N. Elliott.—As the death arose from accident, not only was the regis- 
trar justified in refusing the certificate, but a Coroner's inquest wae neces- 
J 
-street, 
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Erares my Jamarca. 

Dr. J. W. R. Anderson, of Kingston, Jamaica, has forwarded to us a long 
correspondence which has taken place between himself and Mr. Alexander 
Fiddes in reference to a case of alleged breach of medical etiquette. The 
crowded state of our columns renders the publication of this correspond- 
ence in extenso impossible. The facts of the case as detailed, however, may 
be thus briefly stated. Dr. Anderson attended a gentleman in Kingston 
suffering from epistaxis. It was a case requiring plugging, which was re- 
sorted to, and there appeared to the medical attendant no cause whatever 
for any alarm. In the night, two or three hours after Dr. Anderson had 
seen the patient, Mr. Fiddes was sent for, He states that he also plugged 
the nostrils, and that he considered the patient to be in imminent danger 
from the loss of blood he had sustained. He continued to visit the patient, 
though he knew that Dr. Anderson was in attend writing, h 
to that gentleman to inform him of the fact, but declining So snset bie on 
the ground that they were not o» good terms. It is difficult to gather from 
the correspondence before us whether the patient or his friends took any 
decided part in the matter; but it is clear that the attendance of both gen- 
tlemen was going on at one and the same time, and that they never met. 
We think th»t the tone of the correspondence on the part of Mr. Fiddes is 
open to grave objections. There can surely be no excuse for his telling 
his opponent that he has “rendered him an essential service in having 
rescued Mr. D, from the jaws of de:th in the middle of the night,” o4 that 
he would “refrain from reading any more of his cont 
on this or any other question unless they be written in a better style of 
penmanship, with more correct spelling, and with such regard to the 
grammatical st of language and to the rudiments of English 
literature as every person belonging to the medical profession is now 
expected to possess.” Thus concludes the correspondence. We are bound 
to say there is no ground for this attack on Dr. Anderson, whose letters 
are couched in gentlemanly language, and are quite grammatical. It is to 
be regretted that so much ill-feeling exists amongst our brethren in 


Enquirer.—‘ Under ordinary circumstances” refers to a consultation between 
practitioners residing in the same town. Of course if the gentleman called 
in consultation resided several miles away, the attendant in ordinary would 
receive only half of such a fee as would be given to the consulting practi- 
tioner if he were a neighbour. 


‘Medicus, (Glasgow.)—A notice appeared in our last impression. 


Sua Sovevy. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancet. 

Sxe,—In your journal of February 24th, 1966, was drawn to 
an article on Sea Scurvy, in which you remark, ty ohio a of the nine 
eases admitted into the Dreadnought, “a breach of the Merchant Shipping 
Act has undoubtedly occurred in both these i 1 the 
clause in that Act to which you refer is the one in which the administration 
of et aged is rendered imperative as a preventive of that , Scurvy. 
we had to treat some fifty or more 
cases of this disease, whic broken out in ships during their voyage from 

man, of about thirt -five years of unable to move out of his berth; 

hands an and feet mach swollen, iaeutel sok of a dark plam colour; legs 

covered with similar coloured patches over their entire surface, and greatly 

lien, Seventeen teeth had fallen out, and all the remainder were perfectly 

; gums greatly congested and swollen ; and in comenepanee of the man’s 

ility to take nourishing food, the emaciation was great. Altogether 

man wasa horrible example of seurvy. On in found he had had 

the “ Parliamentary” allowance of lime-juice, in ad ikon to which the captain 
had fed yo ou preserved meats for a consi 


to this disease for some time, and have 
osiea’. at oo ollowing eoncl : that lime-juice is not a preventive of 
scurvy, at least the lime-juice on board the merchant navy; and 
until potash in one or other of its forms—I recommend the su! 
be administered in its place, scurvy will break out. Since reading oe 
article, 1 have consulted some experienced captains, and they, one rie 
say lime-juice, as at present supplied, is of no use whatever to preven: ecarvy. 
captain, who has recently returned from the Red Sea, on of whose 
ship scurvy ete ee ee ce, gave his men three-grain doses of iodide of 
the effect ch was very marked, the scurvy disappearing very 


kly. 
To neigh sailors from avoidable injury, you must appeal to ape hee 
the captains of ships, whose interest it is to "rave all the crew healthy ; 
some better and more efficacious remedy than the compounds o' me 
&c., put on board ships as lime-juice, be found, scurvy must and wil! be 
scourge of the merchant navy. 


tHE Cozowen’s Covet. 

Wa had on a former occasion to remark upon the cool way in which the 
Deputy Coroner in Liverpool deputed a most important part of his duties— 
the examination of witnesses—to the beadle of the court. The practice is 
still continued. Jurymen occasionally are bold enough to rebel and protest ; 
bat the Deputy Coroner asserts his independence, and magnifies his beadle. 
Still we think the jurymen cannot be quite in earnest in their disapproval 
of this arrangement, or it would have been discontinued long since. One 
more derogatery to the dignity of the court, less complimentary to juries, 
or more destructive of the validity of the proceedings can scarcely be 
imagined. 

A, B. C.—The case of Sarah Thomas is recorded in Tux Lancer. The report 
was subsequenily reproduced in Liston’s “ Practical Surgery.” 


Disrewsary. 

As the system at present in force seems to hare worked well for a very con- 
siderable period, and as no complaint has been made of the efficiency of 
the medical staff, or any reason shown of the necessity for adding to it, we 
ean scarcely understand the proceedings of the governors of the institation, 
To elect all the members of the profession in or near Rotherham honorary 
surgeons to the dispensary would not tend to increase its usefulness, 
whilst the surgeons would not by accepting such appointment secure a 
position of honour in the sense of the word in which honorary distinctions 
are made. Whatever may be the merits of the case, however, whether 
the election be of one surgeon or many, there can be no excuse for the 
governors making a total change in the laws which refer to their medical 
officers without consulting them on the subject. This is not only an in- 
justice, but an insult, and we are glad to see that the medical staff of the 
Rotherham Dispensary have remonstrated with the governors in an able 
communication in the Sheffield and Rotherham Independent. 

Tux letter of M. B,. A. shall be forwarded to our analyst, and shall receive 
attention. 


A Student, (Charing-cross.)—1, Yes.—2. At a future time. 


Scary Heap. 
To the Editor of Tux Larcert. 

Sr.—In reply to the letter of “A Workhouse Medical Officer,” I ben to 
state the plan tried by my nurses at our workhouse for scald head in 
an erwards freely apply sweet whi wel 

ith a feath the diet be 


and over er ; 
liberal, Trusting it pnd 


Medical Officer, Union House. 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, Jan, 20th, 1867. King’ ya 


A Workhouse Medical Officer” would 


I remain, Sir, yours 
The Dispensary, Retford, Jan. 19th, 1987.” H, Roxas, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Srr,—In answer to “A Workhouse Medical Officer” respecting the most 


ice no more — 

loca! application of the milder 
ment to the scalp, after frequent poul to soften and e hardened 
incrustations, ternal of the citrate of iron in large, 


and the in 
in 


lam, 


Sir, 
Bexhill, Hastings, Jan. 16th? 1860 Wi L.K.QCP.1 


Studens.—So long as gentlemen are treated without proper consideration, the 
services will languish. Homer says that a good physician and surgeon is 
worth half-a-dozen colonels. The authorities appear to consider a good 
physician equal to two-thirds of an ensign. It is worth remembering, as & 
curious fact pointed out by Graves, that the formation of the immense 
empire of Great Britain in the East Indies was in its infancy greatly aided 
by the respect entertained for the acquirements of an English physician 
named Boughton. The successful exertion of tnis gentleman's medical 
skill enabled hira to obtain from the native princes what the East India 
Company had for forty years in vain struggled to possess—the liberty to 
make a permanent settlement and build a factory. 

Feliz.—Consult any respectable surgeon. Avoid the advertising quacks. 

“A Cry ror Hztr.” 


Tux following contributions have been further received on behalf of the 
above :— 


Fayrer, Calcutta, 


Zero.—Sir Beujamin Brodie was the acknowledged author of “ Psychological 
” These admirable papers appear in Mr. Charles Hawkins’s 
collected works of the late great surgeon. 
Tux Lowpow Svrercat Hows. 

We have received a copy of a correspondence between the Commissioners 
in Lanacy and Mr. Baker Brown in reference to a paragraph which 
appeared in 7he Times newspaper a few weeks since. As we brouzht the 
matter prominently before our readers in Tas Lancet of the 19th inst., 
it is not necessary to publish the correspondence, which merely gives 

__ im extenso the facts we have briefly stated. So the matter ends, 

Mr. F. G. Denton.—A LS.A. is a duly qualified practitioner, and, if regis- 
tered, can hold the of medical attendant to a Club, provided, 
of course, there is no bye-law of the Club against such an appointment. 


q 
q 
| 
| 
a 
| 
Jamai 
amaica. Ste,—It “ the old 
9 ointment) for seald head, 1 am sure he would find benefit from it. Awd 
a rally apply it to the head until the crast falls off, afterwards using zie 
= ointment. Of course I need not say the hair all round must be shaved. 
q | 
1 
| 
q 
| 
q 
Amount already acknowledged ... ... .. 431710 8 
Per Dr. G. C. Jonson. 
4 Dr. Sharpe, Grange-road, Bermondsey ... ... ...£2 0 0 
a Heaury Bigsby, Esq., Dickley Hill, Mistley, Essex... 15 0 0 
q Per Tux Lancer. 
4 
: 
Bombay, April 13th, 1866, Jouw M.D., &, 
a 
if 
| 
4 
| 
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Doctors tas Wrryzss-Box. 

A ConrEsronpeyt, signing himself L., but who is a surgeon of position and 
repute in Edinburgh, has forwarded to us a communication with the above 
heading, which, while we admit to a great extent its pertinence and cor- 
rectness, we must decline to publish, inasmuch as it reflects somewhat 
ungenerously on the members of our profession when placed in the unen- 
viable position of witnesses. There can be no doubt that the somewhat 
unseemly discrepancies of opinion in the case of a trial for damages in a 
euit under Lord Campbell’s Act are not creditable to us as a profession. 
The remedy is sufficiently obvious. Let two or three medical practitioners 
be selected by the plaintiff, and the same number by the railway directors, 
and an arbitrator be appointed. Let all disputes be arranged by this court, 
and there will be an end to the present unsatisfactory system of bringing 
cases before a jury, and subpenaing medica! practitioners on the part of 
either plaintiff or defendant. 
Pharmakon,—He can practise medicine and surgery legally if he be regis- 
tered. 


RB. 8.—The lines are good, but unsuited for our columns. 


Tax Cosonzrsutr or Sourn 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Srx,—You were kind enough tv mention my name in connexion with the 


following reasons. 

I was advised by my agent that, not Jand in fee in the ,1 
was an old statute of one of the Edwards, has never been ) 
ineligi le for the office ; Il was 


combined 
although beeu the Coroner's deputy for some and my in- 
tention to offer myself as h 


objection, however (and the one which | wish prominently to bring — 
the public) was the enormous cost which a contest for a county Coronership 


Is, and the great probability which exists that, under the present system 
the and the t tactics 


of electors of the highest class, who would not be induced ev 
reeds feeling (generally a predominant element in county matters) to vote 
pd than the best man; but a still larger proportion consists of 
free olders, many of them living in the adj of 
at town, and constituting the same class as that to which in municipal and 
tary elections the “man in the moon” is accustomed to appeal 


There are, of course, 4 
en 


the arg ad argentum 
is the only one which commands attention. At the election of coroner for 
1 short a sum of 


over £1500 is said to expended to secure an a) ntment worth 
about £100 a year. I have been ly informed that in the present contest 
“refreshment 


representing five each, are being 


tickets,” 
i tat free and independent,” &e. ; and I can myself vouch for 


that in the short canvass which I made in one of the distriets, where, to 


be prepared, i 
and widely-spread entail, for the following sort of 
account, either in gross or as he may prefer :— 


‘athiy. ‘The share of the sheriff's 
6thly, bat not . The“ nv mag as it is euphemistically 
called, of a number of the freeholders : “refreshment” in the 
earlier part of day bein, perhaps limited to the edi brat o te 
legitimate lunch, but dev ie te close of the poll approaches, and 


Tas Toxrera Park Gvarprans awp Mz. Rarwen. 

We have just had a lesson in London on the propriety of not hastily coming 
to conclusions affecting the character and position of Poor-iaw medical 
officers. Accordingly we wait a fuller statement of the case against Mr. 
Rayner, and the statement of bis defence. It is in his favour that he wishes 


lwrremany. 

Tux attempt to establish an infirmary at Newtown is one of which we should 
like to hear the result, One with only ten beds would be much better 
than none. If Dr. Slyman’s idea of a suitable building for £500 be realised, 
or of a very suitable one for £700, we should be giad to have particulars. It 
is probable that cottage hospitals will come more and more into use. 


M.D.—There is no institution of the kind. Apply to one of the large hos- 
pitals. 


Mr. John Irving’s request shall receive attention. 


D. F.—In the present unsatisfactory state of the law, there is really no re- 
medy for such an abuse. If the Medical Act be amended properly, it will 


put a stop to the career of impostors and unqualified practitioners. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer, 
Sr1e,—The danger incurred by the public in using hackney carriages lately 
employed for the y of p suffering from infectious diseases to 


hospitals, &c., has frequently been pointed out, and I think it is desirable 
to consider whether the Legislature ought not to interfere and provide a 
remedy. 


considerations, and [ trast my nduce some 

I in the first place, that no common hackney should be 
employed fcr the con ance of persons seffering from inf: disease 
er to any hospital or and that an 
ing a hackney carriage for such a purpose be made liable to a heavy 


pe half of which should to the 
In the second place, I would oblige each parish to maintain cmtegn for 
the conveyance of the patients in question, such carriage to 
immediately on the app of any h id be for 
rate for the distance travelled, and the cost of the subsequent: 
cleaning and disinfecting of the conveyance employed. 
In the x place, I would license any cab proprietor or any coxpany to 
nee special carriages at regulated fares for the conveyance, under strict 
ee patients suffering from infectious diseases ; that no carriage 
such patients should be used for others until it had been 
cleaned and disinfected. 
I believe two Lys questions would remain to be answered. First, 
would bear the expense of maintaining such carriages ? 


warden 
and searcely any fittings 
requ 
workhouse-yard of each 
bat it be considered a serious objection, the 


to procure the order of the master of the workhouse, which should be given 
instantly as a matter of course; and on producing the order, the carriage re- 
quired should be immediately’ given by the hospital. The disinfecting and 
ease first fail upon the hospital, and be 
acharge against the parish, who would recover from the householder who 
had applied for the conveyance. 

I believe if hackney carriages were absolutely ibited from cases 
of infectious disease from house to house, house , that 


Lace 9 Po At any rate in bad seasons of cholera, sari fever, or 
never do to rely upon private “es alo’ 

Your obediently, 
January, 1967. 


Ws are requested to state that Mr. Thomas Harvey, jun., who was one of the 
victims of the ice-accident in the Regent's Park, was younger son of Mr. 
Harvey, of the firm of Harvey and Reynolds, Pharmaceutists, Leeds. He 

was a student of Arts at University College, and was not a pupil of Dr, 

Hardwicke, as was reported. 

Mr. Marsh's case shall be inserted. 

H. G., Subscriber, (Southsea.)—The sum has differed in various places, not 
always bearing reference to the amount of service rendered. The highest 

sum we know of has been £100; the lowest £20. 

Ask, Se.—October 17th, 1857. 

M.R.C.S. must discuss the question with his name attached to the commani- 

cation. We cannot insert anonymous attacks. 


m ALGrEens. 
To the Béitor of Tux Laycerr. 
Gan, ~<A, English medical man in 


Algien, and whether be need an English diploma. | 


Lo the late surgeon of 
the ish now patronise this pesutifal 


for an investigation into all the facts of the case by the Poor-law Board. 


Cowtactous 
vacant Coronership for Nottinghamshire in your impression of the 5th inst., | 4 
and I shall therefore esteem it a favour if you will allow me to state that I | 
have retired from what I believe would have been a successfu) contest for the 
this point. 
I might, it is true, have qualified myself by the purchase of a smal! freehold 
before the day of election (although even this my legal friend was _ 
eal ame f lida there was theref th tof 
entai 
of el 4 
defeat the Highest qualincations for the appoipument If unaccompanied by ' 
the persuasive powers | have alluded to | . 
The 
mean “ How much is it to be ?”) was addressed to me by several of even the private speculation would soon furnish proper conveyances lor Ube use 0 
better class of freeholders, whose support I was endeavouring to obtain. more wealthy patients; but I believe in any case it would be necessary to 
As the election for County Coroner is now conducted, a medical candidate : mens er the ‘and 
must small-por, it 
the = 
is agent 8 costs. EDICINE. 
2ndly. Travelling, personal, and other incidental expenses. - 
Srdly. The cost of elerks, canvassers, runners | locally 
pecially if the contest 1s & Clow One, Into Aan ic proportions, abd repre- | 
senting an amount of hunger almost impossible to conceive. 
As, in addition to the above p_p~ tegen I had personally the cheer- 
ful additional inducement of an quo warranto offered tu 1 con- 
tis with the hope of directing the attention of yourself and such others 
of my brethren in physic as may think that a fair case has been here pre- 
sented tor the necessity of an alteration in the “Coroner's franchise” that I 
respectfully ask the insertion of this letter. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient 
Nottingham, Jan. 8th, 1867, Wa. M.D. 
Hospital) has bees 
French 
in the winter mon r. Callaway is &@ Fee 
the Col Sangeons, he wae obliged to take a degree in Paria betor be 
was to ours, 
ee January, 1867. 8. W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Jan. 26, 1867. 


Vaccryation AND 

A Mr. Hickson has been writing to the Morning Advertiser, in some wrath, 
respecting the possible injurious effects of vaccination. A paragraph from 
Tax Lancer is quoted by the author, in which the propagation of 
by vaccination in a western province of France is mentioned. Mr. Hickson 
thinks that such occurrences strengthen the position of the “ Anti-com- 
pulsory Vaccination League ;” but he forgets that these accidents weigh 
very little in the scale when compared with the immense, well-proved 
benefits of Jenner’s preservative. Carnot and others in France have striven 
very hard to drive the practice of vaccination from the community, bat in 
vain. Their arguments and statistics are superior to Mr. Hickson’s; but 
they have always been victoriously met. 

Dr. M‘Kinnel is thanked for his communication. We find, however, on re- 
ferring to the “ Postal Guide” that the postage on newspapers to Italy is 
2d. each if the weight is under 4 oz., or 4d. if over 4 oz. and under 8 oz. 


Tus paper of Dr. Moon (Brighton) shall appear next week. 


Distressive Casn. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 


you allow your columns, to request attention to the 
following distressing eapasting which several is have been in- 
serted in the daily , Ba ough unfortunately ( g to the numerous 
calls on the benevolent at this season) the contributions Seesived have been 
scarcely sufficient to meet the expenses of advertising. 
The ebjects of | for whom venture io solicit the of 
readers are the wife and four young children of a respectable 
tioner, who, through harassing duties (chiefly amongst the 
= trials, was attacked by brain fever, and has since become 
insane. His’ thus deprived of their supporter by a fate worse 
death, have had a long strugyle with adversity, and now need prompt aid, 
being nearly destitute, while the poor mother is in bad of health. 
Reference is permitted to numerous persons hom the case is known, 
and I should be very glad to receive any contributions and to acknowledge 
them in any way that the kind donors may 
Iam, "it, your 
22, Finsbury-square, Jan. 22nd, Axszorts Surra, M.D. 


P.S.—I may add that the friends of the fami’ making efforts to 
boy the ly are 


the Medical Benevolent College, and that any proxies 
be thankfully received. at 


Lowerviry. 

A connEsronpeyt of The Times, on the 17th instant, writes to say that in 
the parish of Leckhampton, adjo ning Cheltenham, there is a man of the 
peasant class named Percy, who was born in a village between Worcester 
and Malvern, and dined in the spring of 1861, on his 105th birthday, in the 
kitchen of the correspondent, who saw him walking with the aid of 
crutches in Cheltenham last November. He was then in his 110th year, 
and is probably now alive. Proof of his birth and age has been officially 
certified. 


Dr. Jaap (Sheerness) should decline to answer the questions unless he re- 
ceives a fee from the Company. 


Wes are obliged to postpone the insertion of Dr. George Johnson's reply to 
Dr. Owen Rees; also Dr. Marcet’s letter on the “Physiology of Respira- 
tion,” and other papers and communications of interest. 


InN PANTICIDE. 
To the Editor of Tax Lawcet. 


Sre,—I have read with great attention your remarks upon Se ey 
interesting subject, and I agree with you entirely in the spirit in wi 
have handled the various questions involved in its consideration. I beg 
however, to differ from one of the practical ¥ py which Feo 
have put forward. I refer to a recommendation which has been adopted by 
the Committee of the Harveian Society, and which original! emanated from 

Roya! Commission on Capital Punishment—namely, “ the crime of 
infanticide be no lon; punishable by, death, and that the offence be con- 
sidered as murder of the second d 

Now I venture to pom that to assign a secondary punishment to the 
crime of child murder, as long as capital punishment mcion on the statute 
book at all, would iu effect lower t s vile of infant life, which is already 
held too a in the : — of the public, and the crime would be en- 

means of such an enactment. 

I wil » bot “trouble he urther on the subject, although it is full of import- 
akan considerations ; but my object in tn you is simply to call atten- 
tion to a weak point in the Report of So Eon 
Punishment, and I trust it will receive 
up to a on the subject. 

January, 1967. 


Morar, (Bengal.)— Dr, Paris’s “ 
on a Candle.” 

Dr. Eben. Watson.—Probably next week. 


T. Z. 8. will come under the new regulations, by which four winter sessions 
are required. 


communication, whether intended for publication or otherwise, must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the writer. Papers not 
accepted cannot be returned. Articles in newspapers, to which attention 
is sought to be directed, should be marked. Communications not noticed 


Communications, &c., have been received from—Prof. Humphry; 
Mr. Savory; Dr. Russell Reynolds; Dr. Wilks; Mr. Nanneley, Leeds; 
Dr. George Johnson ; Dr. Hassall; Dr. Marcet; Mr. Callender; Mr. Irvine ; 
Mr, Wilkin; Dr. Hawksley; Dr. Eben. Wateon, Glasgow; Mr. Burton ; 
Mr. Annesley; Mr. R. Reynolds, Leeds; Mr. Gardiner; Mr. Hunter, Aber- 
deen; Dr. Kendall, King’s Lynn; Dr. Curran, Bexhill; Mr. Woodhouse; 
Dr. Kemp, Castleford; Mr. Rogers, Retford; Dr. Fleming; Mr. Fludyer; 
Dr. Weeks, Dartmouth; Dr. Moon, Brighton; Mr. Green; Mr. G. Davies; 
Mr. Reed; Mr. Gillingham; Dr. M‘Loskey, Waterloo; Dr. T. Robertson, 
Nottingham; Mr. Evans; Messrs. Bevan and Fleming; Mr. L. Olrick ; 
Dr. Beverley ; Dr. Warden, Birmingham ; Dr. Fryer, Manchester ; Dr. Hill; 
Mr. Elliott; Dr. Robinson, Torquay; Mr. Gooid; Dr. Buchanan, Glasgow ; 
Dr. Quieke; Mr, Hayby; Dr. Cookson, Preston; Mr. Jones; Mr. Hedges; 
Mr. Parr, Birkenhead ; Dr. Parke; Dr. Slyman, Newtown ; Mr. M‘Farlane ; 
Dr. Evans, Gloucester; Mr. Condy; Mr. Lloyd; Dr. Bennett, Liverpool ; 
Dr. Fox, Broughton ; Dr. Wilson, Whitehaven; Mr. Woodley; Mr. South ; 


Mr. 8. Barker; Mr. Morrison; Dr. Little, Gorey; Mr. Fielding, Alfreton ; 
Mr. Chapman; Mr. Marsh; Mr. Boase; Dr. Glick, Liverpool ; Mr, Smith ; 
Dr, Abbotts Smith; Mr. Denton; Dr. Long; Dr. Hardwicke, Rotherham ; 
Dr. Grindrod, Malvern; Dr, Elliott, Stamford; Dr. Jaap, Sheerness; 
Mr. Anderson, Attleborough ; Dr. Moore, Lancaster ; Dr. Beaman, Wigan ; 
. Chater; Mr. Sydney; Mr.Fenn; Dr, Littlewood, Thorne; Mr. Kent; 
Mr. Crofts; Mr. Turton; Mr. Gell; Mr. Evans; Mr. Snow; Mr. H. Dodd; 
Dr. cates Dr. Brown, Huddersfield; Mr. York; Mr. Lawson; Dr. liiff, 
Lage Dr. Rogers; Mr. Poole; M. de Porqueat; Mr. Russell, Neath ; 
Mr. Whitney; Dr. Bennett; Dr. Simpson; Dr. Atkinson, Birmingham; 
Mr. Williams, Arbertillery; Mr. Whitfield; Mr. Pollard; Mr. Hodson; 
Dr. Stutter ; Mr. Harben; M.B., Oxford; W.; Morar; G. C. E. ; Enquirer; 
J.G.; Sinapis; A Surgeon-Major, India; L.; W.J.; M.D.; R.M., Vietoria; 
8. W.; Semper Fidelis; Ask, &c.; M.RB.C.S.; Justitia; A Medical Officer; 
Surgical Instrument Maker; D. F.; Pharmakon; G. N.; W. L.; B. H.; 
A Man of Middle Age; An Old Subscriber; T. Z. 8.; W. B. A. M.D.; J.P.; 
R. M.; The Commissioners in Lunacy; Felix; Mogherafelt ; M. L.; &. &e. 
‘ottingham Express, the Liverpool Weekly Courier, the Malvern News, 


Medical Binry of the Tec 


Monday, Jan. 28. 
Sr. Hosrrrat vor Frstvna Disgases oF Tux Recrom.— 
Operations, 9 and 1} p.m. 
Roya. Lonpow Hosrrrat, 10} a.m. 
Fars Hosrrrar. 
Mepricat Soctrrety or Loxpoy. — 8 Dr. lion “Cn the Elec- 
trolytic Treatment of Tumours and other Surgical Diseases. 


Tuesday, Jan. 29. 
Guy's Hosrrrav. PM. 
Westminster Hospirar.—Operations, 2 
Natiowat Oxraorapic Hosprrar.—Operations, 2 
Roya. Lystrrvrion.—3 Prof. Tyndall, “On Vibratory Motion.” 


Wednesday, Jan. 30. 
Roya. Lowpow OraTHaLMic M 
Mipp.iesex HosprraL.—Operations, 
Sr. Many’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} 
Sr. Hosprrav.—Operations, 1} 
Sr. Taomas’s Hosrrra.—Operations, 14 P.x«. 
Great Norraern 2 p.m. 
Unrverstry Hosrrtav.—Operations, 2 
Lonpow Hosprrat.—Operations, 2 p.m. 
Socrery ror Taz ENCOURAGEMENT OF Ants, COMMERCE. 


Thursday, Jan. 31. 


Royat Lowpow Hosprrat, 10} a.m. 
Czuntrat Lowpon Urnrmatmic Hosrrrau.—Operations, 1 

Sr. Gsores’s Hosprrat.—Operations, 1 

Lowpon Surereat Home.—Operations, 2 p.m. 

West Loypon Hosrrtat.—Operations, 2 p.m. 

Roya ions, 2 

Royat Instrrutroy.—3 Prof. 


Feb. 2. 
Sr. Tromas’s Hosprrat. 


—Operations, 9} a.m. 
Royat Lonpow Hosrrran, M 
Sr. Hosrrtat. 
Hosrr 


| 

i — : ————J 
a 

| 

i Pe Mr. Hammond ; Dr. Anderson, Kingston, Jamaica ; Dr. Dewar, Kirkcaldy ; 
q Mr. Richards ; Mr. Grant; Mr. Burnes, Wigan; Mr. Dadgeon; Dr. Brown, 

} 

4 

| 

a | 

j ee the Law Journal, the Yorkshire Gazette, the Lincolnshire Chronicle, and the 

' Ballarat Star have been received, 

| 

| | 

| 

| and Allied Affections.” 
q Friday, Feb. 1. 
ESTMINSTER HosprtaL.—Operations, 1¢ 
q 

RPIELDS.—Operations, 10} 
a : 

4 | Boyan Instrrorion.—3 p.m. Mr. G. A. “On Harmony.” 


